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PREFACE 

No  subject  has  had  more  heated  public  discussion  than  that 
of  British-American  relations.  The  shared  experience  of  war  has 
brought  Americans  and  the  British  peoples  much  closer  together; 
at  the  same  time  it  has  created  frictions  which  tend  to  drive 
them  apart.  In  every  country  concerned,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  hasty,  ill-informed,  prejudiced  or  irresponsible  talk.  Yet 
on  no  subject  is  there  greater  need  for  dispassionate  and  con¬ 
structive  thinking  based  on  facts.  Serious  Anglo-American  fric¬ 
tion  would  wreck  any  effort  to  maintain  peace  in  the  post-war 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  Anglo-American  com¬ 
bination  might  equally  endanger  world  peace. 

British-American  relations  are  not  confined  to  the  Pacific  area. 
But  the  serious  post-war  problems  which  we  shall  face  in  that 
area  cannot  be  solved  except  on  the  basis  of  a  British-American 
understanding.  Such  an  understanding  can  be  reached  only  by 
a  continuing  process  of  informed,  frank  and  constructive  dis¬ 
cussion.  For  this  reason  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  asked  Professor  F.  R.  Scott,  a  well-known 
Canadian  scholar,  to  write  this  pamphlet.  Canada  is  a  member 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  whose  interests  are  closely  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Hence  a  Canadian  is  in  a 
position  to  get  a  particularly  good  perspective  on  the  problem  of 
British-American  relations,  to  interpret  American  attitudes  to 
Britishers  and  British  attitudes  to  Americans. 

Today,  uncertainty  characterizes  the  future  policy  both  of  the 
Commonwealth  countries  and  of  the  United  States.  The  British 
countries  are  debating  among  themselves  whether  they  should 
try  to  tighten  up  the  present  very  loose  organization  of  the 
Commonwealth  so  that  all  of  its  members  can  speak  together 
with  one  voice  in  world  affairs,  or  whether  each  of  its  six  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  should  pursue  an  independent  policy.  Lord 
Halifax,  in  his  speech  at  Toronto  on  January  24,  1944,  underlined 
the  necessity  for  British  countries  to  work  more  closely  together 


for  mutual  protection  in  the  post-war  world.  In  August  1943 
Prime  Minister  Curtin  of  Australia  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  central  consultative  committee  for  the  Commonwealth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Canberra  agreement  of  January  1944  was 
a  symptom  of  the  opposing  tendency  for  the  Dominions  to  speak 
up  for  themselves.  In  this  agreement  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
pledged  themselves  to  coordinate  their  policies  and  gave  notice 
that  they  expected  to  have  a  voice  in  the  post-war  settlement, 
particularly  in  the  disposition  of  the  Pacific  islands  which  are 
important  to  them  for  strategic  reasons. 

To  a  large  degree  the  outcome  of  this  debate  depends  on  the 
United  States.  For  the  issue  in  British  countries  is  not  between 
collaboration  and  isolation;  it  is  between  a  balance  of  power 
system,  with  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  forming  one 
of  the  Big  Three  or  Big  Four,  and  some  kind  of  international 
organization.  If  America  decides  to  follow  the  path  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  the  British  countries  may  cease  to  feel 
that  they  have  to  stick  together  for  mutual  protection  in  a  lawless 
world.  They  will,  moreover,  be  much  more  willing  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  American  viewpoint  on  such  topics  as  trade 
policy  and  colonies  than  they  are  today,  when  they  do  not  know 
just  where  America  stands  on  what  to  them  is  the  all-important 
issue — security. 

Few  Americans  realize  how  deeply  other  nations  are  concerned 
with  what  we  in  the  United  States  regard  as  purely  American 
national  issues.  Everything  that  is  said  in  Congress,  every  state¬ 
ment  in  the  1944  presidential  campaign,  is  scanned  with  almost 
passionate  eagerness  by  people  all  over  the  world — and  not  least 
in  British  countries — for  what  clues  it  may  give  as  to  America’s 
post-war  policy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  peoples  want 
to  work  with  us.  The  question  is,  can  we  cooperate  with  them  in 
peace  as  we  have  in  war — and  without  antagonizing  other 
peoples?  The  answer,  as  Professor  Scott  shows,  depends  on  the 
ends  for  which  we  try  to  cooperate. 


RAYMOND  DENNETT 


COOPERATION  FOR  WHAT? 

United  States  and  British  Commonwealth 

“T 

JLf  we  are  together  nothing  is  impossible.  I£  we  are  divided 
all  will  fail.”  In  these  words,  spoken  at  Harvard  University  on 
September  6,  1943,  Mr.  Churchill  called  for  continuing  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  after  the  war. 

Is  such  cooperation  possible?  Is  it  desirable?  How  could  it 
be  brought  about?  Above  all,  for  what  ends  shall  we  cooperate? 
These  are  the  questions  that  will  be  examined  in  this  pamphlet. 
But  first,  let  us  set  the  problem  in  the  wider  picture  of  world 
affairs. 

Two  great  issues  confront  the  United  Nations  today — the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  and  the  winning  of  the  peace.  On  these  hang 
the  future  course  of  world  history.  The  war  must  be  won  before 
any  peace  can  be  made  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  build  a  better 
international  order.  But  winning  the  war  will  produce  no  lasting 
peace,  if  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  victorious  powers 
fail  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  magnificent  opportunity  for  a  new 
advance  which  the  military  victory  will  bring. 

To  win  this  war  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  a  large  group  of  nations.  So  long  as  Germany  and  Japan 
could  strike  down  one  country  at  a  time,  they  could  not  be 
stopped.  When  the  United  Nations  pooled  their  resources  in  a 
common  effort,  the  tide  of  war  slowly  turned.  The  simple  lesson 
of  collaboration  for  victory  has  been  learned  by  most  countries 
the  hard  way,  through  bitter  experience.  The  question  that  awaits 
an  answer  is  this:  Will  this  lesson  be  carried  into  the  post-war 
world?  Will  people  realize  that  joint  action  is  just  as  necessary 
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to  win  the  peace  as  it  was  to  win  the  war?  And  will  they — 
this  is  the  crucial  question^ — ^act  on  that  realization  by  setting 
up  permanent  machinery  for  joint  action?  The  question  of  post¬ 
war  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  these  wider  issues. 

JOINT  ACTION  EFFECTIVE  FOR  WAR 

Of  all  the  United  Nations,  the  English-speaking  group  have 
collaborated  most  closely  during  the  war.  They  have  set  up  the 
most  effective  joint  boards  to  deal  with  military  strategy  and  the 
allocation  of  materials,  such  as  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board,  the  Combined 
Raw  Materials  Board  and  many  other  agencies.  These  are 
tangible  evidence  of  British  and  American  determination  to  plan 
their  war  efforts  as  far  as  possible  as  one  single  operation,  and 
of  their  capacity  to  work  together  reasonably  well.  They  are, 
in  short,  active  allies,  working  together  within  the  larger  group 
of  allies  who  make  up  the  34  United  Nations.  Whether  or  not  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  cooperate  after 
the  war,  they  are  cooperating  now,  more  closely  than  ever  before 
in  their  history.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  they  can  co¬ 
operate,  but  whether  they  intend  to  go  on  cooperating  when  the 
war  is  over — and  for  what  ends. 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  cooperation  for  war  purposes 
need  hardly  be  stressed.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  country  in  the  world;  the  nations  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  as  a  group,  also  have  a  huge  industrial  capacity.  Their 
combined  populations  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the  world  total. 
Their  territories,  which  reach  to  every  continent  and  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  form  33  per  cent  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  have  under  their  control  most  of  the  essential  raw  materials, 
and  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  mechanical  and  technical  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  other  combinations  of  power 
which  would  be  superior  to  them  in  many  respects,  but  their 
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enormous  military  and  industrial  strength,  when  they  act  to¬ 
gether,  cannot  be  questioned.  Even  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  extreme  importance  of  Russia  and  China  in  the 
contemporary  world,  it  is  true  to  say  that  what  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  decide  to  do  together  can  be  a 
decisive  factor  both  for  the  winning  of  the  war  and  for  the 
winning  of  the  peace. 

The  problem  of  Anglo-American  collaboration  thus  becomes 
a  matter  which  vitally  affects  every  citizen  of  the  world,  both 
inside  and  outside  these  countries.  If  they  make  the  right  choices 
in  war  and  in  peace,  the  chances  of  a  real  and  lasting  victory 
are  greatly  increased.  If  they  fail,  or  even  if  one  of  them  fails,  the 
war  may  at  best  be  only  half  won.  A  tremendous  responsibility 
thus  rests  on  every  citizen  of  the  English-speaking  countries. 

POST-WAR  PITFALLS  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  Anglo-American  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  employed.  If  Britain  and  America  should  form  an 
alliance  simply  to  increase  their  own  wealth  and  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  to  preserve  their  markets  and 
investments  against  outside  competition,  or  to  maintain  the 
domination  of  the  white  race,  such  a  combination  would  arouse 
suspicion  and  antagonism  in  other  countries  which  would  en¬ 
danger  world  peace.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  cooperation 
is  as  important  as  its  quantity. 

This  warning  is  particularly  necessary  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  area.  The  colored  peoples  of 
the  East  have  long  been  subjected  to  what  they  regard  as  white 
imperialism.  But  the  day  is  past  when  they  will  tamely  accept  an 
inferior  status.  The  demand  for  a  new  deal  in  Asia  after  the 
war  has  been  eloquently  asserted  by  such  writers  as  Lin  Yutang, 
Krishnalal  Shridharani  and  Carlos  Romulo.  Britain  and  America, 
as  the  principal  white  nations  concerned,  bear  the  major  responsi- 
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bility  for  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  position  in  the  post-war  world. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  British-American  relations  quite  calmly 
and  freely,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  basis  on  which  post-war  coop¬ 
eration  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to 
face  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way.  They  are  many  and 
formidable.  But  they  are  obviously  not  insurmountable,  or  we 
should  not  be  witnessing  any  cooperation  now.  The  first  step  is 
to  try  to  understand  the  basic  factors  that  we  are  dealing  with. 

SOME  HISTORY  AND  SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

It  is  too  often  assumed  by  after-dinner  speakers  that  because 
the  English  language  is  spoken  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  because  these  countries  have  some 
common  legal  and  political  traditions,  cooperation  between  them 
is  naturally  to  be  expected. 

This  is  altogether  too  simple  a  view.  Sentiment  of  this  kind 
may  have  its  place  on  ceremonial  occasions,  but  it  is  no  substitute 
for  hard  thinking.  Little  is  gained  by  trying  to  gloss  over  facts 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  emotion. 

People  who  speak  the  same  language  may  make  war  on  one 
another.  Witness  the  War  of  Independence  by  which  the  United 
States  broke  away  from  the  old  British  Empire.  Witness  the 
American  Civil  War,  when  the  issues  of  national  unity  and 
slavery  were  fought  out  on  the  battlefield.  The  forces  and  pres¬ 
sures  that  make  for  cooperation  or  for  conflict  lie  deep  in  society, 
and  if  allowed  to  accumulate  can  break  out  between  old  allies  and 
even  within  the  bosom  of  a  single  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  nations  which  differ  in  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  may  cooperate  effectively  under  wise  leadership  and  toward 
accepted  common  ends.  It  is  the  duty  of  statesmen,  and  of  all  who 
seek  more  stable  international  relations,  to  seek  out  these  common 
ends  and  to  focus  attention  on  them. 
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W e  must  accept  as  a  starting-point  the  fact  that  in  the  past,  close 
cooperation  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been  a 
fairly  rare  event,  occurring  chiefly  during  great  international 
crises.  There  was  some  cooperation  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823;  there  was  active  cooperation 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  World  War.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  cooperated  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  from  1854  to 
1866.  Other  examples  might  be  given.  But  Anglo-American 
cooperation  was  conspicuously  lacking  from  1920,  when  the 
United  States  refused  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  until  the 
Canadian-American  and  Anglo-American  trade  treaties  of 
1936-38.  Between  the  few  short  periods  of  joint  action  there 
have  been  long  intervals  of  indifiFerence  or  of  active  political 
and  economic  competition.  So  far  there  has  never  been  a  lasting 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  American  peoples  to  com¬ 
bine  their  influence,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  settlement  of  those 
great  international  problems  that  lead  directly  to  war.  That  is 
the  only  form  of  cooperation  which,  after  this  war,  is  going 
to  mean  very  much. 

YANKEE  ATTITUDES 

Moreover,  a  frank  observer  would  have  to  admit  that  some 
of  the  “English-speaking  peoples”  do  not  seem  to  show  any 
specially  great  aflfection  for  one  another.  There  is,  to  say  the 
least,  no  instinctive  or  natural  love  of  England  or  of  Englishmen 
in  the  United  States,  save  among  certain  well-defined  groups  of 
Anglophiles,  mostly  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  memory  of 
the  American  colonies’  struggle  for  independence,  kept  alive 
in  school  book  and  annual  celebration,  leaves  its  inevitable  anti- 
British  mark  on  public  thinking.  England’s  complicated  social 
system,  with  its  monarchy  and  hereditary  aristocracy,  is  entirely 
foreign  to  American  tradition.  The  coldness  and  aloofness  of 
some  Englishmen,  usually  attributed  to  snobbishness,  does  not 
take  well  in  a  land  of  easy  social  intercourse.  The  British  Empire 
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has  seemed  to  many  Americans  a  cumbersome  and  backward 
sort  of  organism,  occupying  rather  too  much  of  the  earth’s 
surface  and  containing  far  too  little  “democracy”  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sense  of  that  term.  British  colonial  policy  certainly  receives 
little  support  in  the  American  press  or  in  public  opinion.  Eng¬ 
land  suffers,  too,  from  the  fact  that  she  is  part  of  Europe,  a  con¬ 
tinent  which,  in  American  eyes,  is  notoriously  unable  to  look 
after  its  own  affairs,  and  from  whose  “entangling  alliances”  there 
has  been  a  long  tradition  of  isolation. 

HOW  THE  BRITISH  FEEL 

Similarly,  many  people  in  England  have  preconceived  ideas 
about  Americans,  built  up  on  Hollywood  movies  and  rare  trips 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  are  difficult  to  overcome.  English  re¬ 
serve  is  often  offended  at  American  exuberance  and  social 
familiarity.  The  American  “accent”  sounds  strange  in  British 
ears.  Americans  are  supposed  to  be  continually  looking  for  the 
“almighty  dollar;”  they  have  been  described  as  “knowing  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing.”  The  size,  wealth 
and  luxury  of  America  are  often  taken  to  indicate  a  materialistic 
outlook,  an  absence  of  spirit  and  national  soul.  The  federal  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  well  understood  in  England,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
clumsy  and  inefficient  by  people  accustomed  to  the  flexibility  of 
British  parliamentary  practice.  Englishmen  resent  American 
criticism  of  their  colonial  policy  even  when  they  criticize  it  among 
themselves;  they  will  sometimes  defend  themselves  by  question¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  American  Negro. 

That  the  United  States  is  very  powerful  no  Englishman  would 
deny,  but  power  is  not  a  particularly  attractive  characteristic,  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  nation  that  was  once  the  most  powerful  in  the  world 
but  is  so  no  longer.  The  possibility  that  the  United  States  might 
develop  a  new  imperialism  is  one  that  genuinely  worries  a  great 
many  people  both  inside  and  outside  the  Commonwealth.  And 
whereas  America  was  once  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  a 
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beacon  light  o£  democracy  and  the  rights  of  man,  there  are  today 
many  people  in  Britain  and  the  Dominions  to  whom  America 
is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  human  progress  but  of  political  re¬ 
action.  The  New  Deal  seems  to  have  run  its  course  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  labor  parties  and  new  social  policies  are  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MUTUAL  RESPECT 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  these  feelings  into  the  open.  They  do 
in  fact  exist.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  false  conclusions  from 
them.  Such  attitudes  and  difTerences  are  due  in  some  cases  to  gen¬ 
uine  differences  of  character  and  standards,  and  in  others  simply 
to  prejudice  and  ignorance.  They  cannot  be  ignored,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  insuperable  obstacles  to  cooperation.  In  the 
face  of  the  challenge  of  our  time,  the  task  of  defeating  powerful 
enemies  and,  afterward,  of  rebuilding  a  devastated  world,  they 
fall  into  perspective.  National  difTerences,  national  prejudices,  and 
even  national  failings,  are  just  some  of  those  factors,  like  the  air¬ 
plane  or  modern  industrialism,  which  every  student  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  must  take  into  account.  They  have  to  be  looked 
at,  understood,  and  allowed  for. 

Moreover,  the  same  people  who  sometimes  feel  irritated  by 
the  behavior  of  another  nation,  may  at  the  same  time  have  a 
good  deal  of  underlying  respect  for  that  nation’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Soberer  thoughts  can  prevail  over  quick  criticism.  Britain’s 
policy  of  appeasement  in  the  1930’s,  for  example,  was  roundly 
criticized  by  Americans.  Yet  England’s  ability  to  rally  at  the  last 
moment  to  fend  off  what  seemed  certain  defeat  has  aroused 
genuine  admiration  in  America.  Englishmen  have  disliked  the 
American’s  readiness  to  criticize  while  refusing  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  himself;  yet  they  cannot  but  feel  what  a  godsend  the 
aid  of  America  has  been  in  their  most  critical  hour. 

Furthermore,  both  British  critics  of  America,  and  American 
critics  of  Britain,  often  forget  that  within  the  country  they  are 
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criticizing  there  are  many  people  who  hold  the  same  viewpoint 
as  their  own.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  o£  appeasement  was  de¬ 
nounced  just  as  strongly  in  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  Churchill 
among  others,  as  it  was  in  United  States.  Liberals  and  labor 
spokesmen  in  Britain  and  the  Dominions  have  pointed  out  the 
shortcomings  of  British  imperial  policy  no  less  vigorously  than 
Americans,  and  often  more  effectively  because  they  know  more 
about  the  subject.  Likewise  there  is  a  large  body  of  American 
opinion  which  is  just  as  anxious  as  any  Englishman  or  Australian 
to  see  the  United  States  assume  its  fair  share  of  international 
responsibility  after  the  war.  To  speak  of  Britain,  or  the  British 
Commonwealth,  or  the  United  States,  as  if  everyone  in  these 
countries  thought  alike  is  to  disregard  the  facts.  Every  important 
school  of  thought  is  represented  in  every  country,  and  this  offers 
an  opportunity  for  like-minded  people  in  all  countries  to  work 
together  for  common  aims. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  DOMINIONS 

There  are  many  other  cross-currents  of  feeling  and  outlook. 
Americans  who  may  dislike  Englishmen  often  have  little,  if  any, 
dislike  for  people  from  the  Dominions.  Canadians,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  etc.,  usually  find  a  warm  welcome  and  a  ready 
understanding  among  Americans,  and  the  reverse  is  equally  true. 
Social  backgrounds  are  more  similar  in  these  younger  countries, 
and  there  is  no  historical  tradition  to  contend  with.  No  Dominion 
had  a  hand  in  the  American  Revolution;  most  Dominions,  in  fact, 
have  had  to  fight  narrow-minded  Colonial  Office  officials  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  some  time  or  other  since  the  United  States  made  the 
clean  break  in  1776.  Besides,  except  in  the  case  of  Canada,  none 
of  them  has  had  any  reason  to  fear  the  United  States;  and  Ca¬ 
nadians  have  had  a  good  many  ups  and  downs  in  their  feelings 
toward  her,  depending  upon  whether  they  were  being  aided  by 
her — as  at  present — or  squeezed  by  her — as  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  of  1930. 


Even  with  regard  to  England,  there  are  distinctions  to  be 
made.  A  good  deal  of  American  dislike  of  English  people,  where 
it  exists,  is  pretty  well  confined  to  the  “Oxford  accent,”  the  “old 
school  tie,”  and  other  traits  which  characterize  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  British  population.  There  is  no  prejudice  against 
the  British  workingman,  the  “Tommy”  in  the  ranks.  There  is 
a  growing  recognition  that  the  masses  in  England  have  a  pro¬ 
gressive  outlook  on  most  questions,  and  have  secured  many  social 
gains  in  recent  years.  There  is  a  high  respect  for  English  litera¬ 
ture  among  the  American  reading  public,  and  for  English 
scholarship  in  American  universities.  And  the  reverse  is  likewise 
true:  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  in  England  is  usually  free 
from  the  prejudices  about  the  United  States  built  up  in  the  more 
exclusive  social  sets.  Recognition  of  the  achievements  of  American 
prose  and  poetry,  and  of  American  institutions  of  learning,  has 
increased  in  England  in  recent  years. 

All  in  all,  prevailing  attitudes  in  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  give  no  ground  either  for 
excessive  optimism  or  for  defeatism.  The  bulk  of  their  peoples  are 
very  much  like  people  in  other  countries.  They  behave  like  human 
beings.  But  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  some  new  force — either 
a  great,  compelling  common  ideal,  or  a  new  and  constant  element 
of  danger  from  outside — is  needed  if  the  Commonwealth  nations 
and  America  are  going  to  behave  differently  toward  one  another 
in  the  future  from  the  way  they  have  in  the  past.  It  would  be 
easy  to  drift  back  to  the  pre-war  relationship,  neither  positively 
antagonistic  nor  actively  cooperative,  which  failed  to  safeguard 
either  British  or  American  shores  from  the  danger  of  war. 

Will  the  building  of  a  democratic  world  order  provide  this 
unifying  idea?  Will  the  threat  of  a  third  great  war  be  enough 
to  overcome  old  suspicions?  These  are  questions  which  each  of 
us  can  help  to  answer. 

i. 
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AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  SPHERES 
INTERLOCKED 


As  most  o£  the  readers  o£  this  pamphlet  will  be  Americans, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  United  States,  its  terri¬ 
tories  and  system  o£  government.  Certain  £acts,  however,  need 
emphasis. 

The  distant  possessions  o£  the  United  States  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  immense  importance  to  her  o£  the  Panama 
Canal,  give  her  an  “empire”  to  guard  in  much  the  same  sense 
as  the  British  have  an  empire.  Moreover,  the  threat  o£  external 
attack,  and  the  need  o£  strategic  bases  £or  de£ense,  have  £orced 
Washington  to  expand  the  limits  o£  this  “empire”  just  as  in  the 
past  the  same  influences  £orced  the  British  to  expand  their  £oreign 
possessions.  The  destroyer-bases  deal  o£  1941  gave  the  United 
States  a  99-year  lease  on  bases  in  New£oundland,  Bermuda,  Ja¬ 
maica,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  and  £or 
the  duration  o£  the  war  bases  have  been  established  on  Green¬ 
land  and  Iceland.  Add  to  this  the  Latin-American  areas  covered 
by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  total  space  within  which 
American  power  must  be  secure  is,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has 
pointed  out,  almost  hah  the  sur£ace  o£  the  globe.  Americans  can 
better  understand  today  how  it  is  that  a  great  power  builds  itsel£ 
up,  like  the  British  Empire,  over  a  period  o£  years,  without  any 
conscious  policy  o£  world  domination.  And  i£  they  do  not  like 
what  the  British  peoples  have  done  in  the  past,  they  might  well 
ask  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  pursue  the  same  road. 

This  war  has  also  shown  how  British  and  American  terri¬ 
tories  and  de£ense  needs  interlock  at  many  points.  Various  British 
colonies  in  the  North  Atlantic — New£oundland,  Bermuda,  etc. — 
are  integral  parts  o£  the  de£ense  system  o£  the  United  States.  In 
the  Pacific,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India  have  become 
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outer  bastions  in  America’s  defense  ring  around  Japan.  British 
and  American  island  possessions  dotting  the  South  Pacific  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  to  form  a  chain  of  air  bases  important  both  in 
war-time  strategy  and  in  peace-time  aviation.  The  British  Isles 
themselves,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  form  an  outlying 
Atlantic  bastion  against  any  threat  to  America  arising  in  Eu¬ 
rope — a  “moated  airdrome,”  to  use  Sir  Hartland  Mackinder’s 
phrase.  On  the  mainland  of  North  America,  Canada,  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  occupies  a  central  strategic  position, 
linking  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  straddling  the  main  air¬ 
ways  of  the  world,  and  controlling  vast  supplies;  of  essential  raw 
materials  like  nickel  and  aluminum.  This  interlocking  of  United 
States  and  British  Commonwealth  interests  is  not  a  temporary 
product  of  the  war  alliance;  it  is  based  on  the  geopolitical 
changes  wrought  by  science  and  the  airplane. 

CONFLICTS  OR  COMMON  INTERESTS? 

Geographical  contacts,  of  course,  do  not  necessarily  mean 
cooperation.  They  may  spell  conflict.  But  they  compel  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  of  some  sort.  In  the  past  such  contacts  between  empires 
have  usually  ended  in  one  empire  swallowing  large  parts  of  the 
other.  They  brought  world  wars  and  misery  to  mankind.  It  will 
be  a  new  solution  if  both  empires  learn  to  work  together  in  an 
over-all  international  council  or  league,  sinking  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  interest  of  the  collective  welfare. 

The  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  are  similarly  interlocked.  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  might  be  expected,  have  particularly  close  relationships, 
which  have  been  harmonious  over  the  past  decade.  But  certain 
economic  factors  show  possible  divergences  of  interest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Great  Britain  is  a  great  manufacturing  country  but  her 
agricultural  production  is  small.  She  sells  manufactured  products 
to  other  countries  and  buys  from  them  food  and  raw  materials. 
The  smaller  Dominions,  though  rapidly  becoming  industrialized. 
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are  still  primarily  producers  o£  food  and  raw  materials  for  export, 
and  importers  of  manufactured  goods.  The  United  States,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  Canada,  are  faced  with  a  surplus  of  both  fac¬ 
tory  products  and  agricultural  products  for  export  abroad. 

After  the  war,  the  United  States  hopes  to  keep  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  at  a  level  which  will  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment.  If  this  is  done,  not  all  of  the  output  can  be  sold  at 
home,  and  the  United  States  will  be  under  great  pressure  to 
expand  its  markets  abroad.  Hence  it  may  find  itself  in  cut-throat 
competition  with  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  unless 
all  can  cooperate  in  measures  to  expand  world  markets,  such 
as  wisely  planned  investment  in  undeveloped  regions.  No  eco¬ 
nomic  security  can  be  found  in  isolated  action  by  any  of  these 
countries. 

The  war,  in  short,  hasi  brought  the  United  States  into  world 
aTairs  in  a  bigger  way  than  ever  before.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  world  she  enters,  some  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
is  to  be  found. 
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Australian  women  manufacturing  belly  tanks  for  U.S.  and  Australian  fighter 
planes. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH? 


The  British  Commonwealth  is  not  a  single  country  like  the 
United  States.  It  i§  a  group  o£  independent  nations,  colonies  and 
dependencies,  o£  a  most  intricate  character,  whose  relations  are 
scarcely  understood  even  by  its  own  inhabitants.  No  group  o£ 
men  ever  sat  down  and  £ramed  its  constitution.  It  celebrates  no 
birthday,  corresponding  to  July  4  in  the  United  States  or  No¬ 
vember  7  in  the  Soviet  Union,  £or  it  grew  piecemeal  over  centu¬ 
ries.  It  is  in  a  constant  state  o£  growth  and  change.  One  ancient 
part  o£  it — Eire — sits  only  on  the  £ringe  o£  membership  today; 
another  major  part — India — seems  anxious  to  leave  it.  It  is  much 
harder  to  understand  the  workings  o£  this  vast,  complex  as¬ 
sociation  than  to  understand  the  system  o£  government  o£  the 
United  States — and  that  is  not  easy! 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  detail,  there  are  some  essen¬ 
tial  £acts  about  the  present  British  Commonwealth  which  must 
be  described  because  they  are  basic  to  the  question  o£  Anglo- 
American  cooperation. 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  want  to  turn  to  the  map  on 
pages  32-33,  which  gives  the  area,  population  and  geographical 
location  o£  the  principal  countries  included  in  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Eimpire.  The  chart  on  page  20  lists  their  political 
status  and  relation  to  one  another. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MEMBERS 

Among  these  various  communities  which  make  up  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  there  are  many  diflFerent  kinds  o£  member  states. 

Six  states  constitute  the  top  group  o£  £ree,  co-equal  and  in¬ 
dependent  nations.  These  are  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
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South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Eire.  The  term  “Dominions”  is 
usually  applied  to  the  five  nations  other  than  Great  Britain. 

Each  of  these  countries  now  has  absolute  freedom  of  action 
on  all  matters,  internal  and  external.  They  are  freely  associated 
in  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  could  secede  from  it  if  they 
wished  to.  While  there  are  a  few  legal  relics  of  British  sovereignty 
left  over  in  some  of  the  Dominions,  the  relics  are  dead-letter  law. 
Neither  the  King,  nor  the  British  Governor-General  in  a  Do¬ 
minion,  really  governs  at  all.  The  government  of  each  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  elected  representatives  and  cabinet  of  that 
country,  the  King  and  Governors  being  mere  figureheads  who 
can  act  only  on  the  advice  of  their  ministers. 

INDEPENDENT  POLICIES  OF  BRITISH  COUNTRIES 

Thus  Eire  is  not  even  at  war  today,  and  still  keeps  an  official 
representative  in  Berlin  whose  credentials  stand  in  the  name  of 
George  VL  Canada  and  South  Africa  declared  war  on  Germany 
a  few  days  after  Great  Britain,  and  Washington  recognized  their 
neutrality  until  they  had  done  so.  It  is  quite  possible  for  one 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  to  follow  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  utterly  dilTerent  from,  those  of  the  other  members.  This 
fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  the  outside  world  because  the 
right  to  follow  a  separate  policy,  particularly  in  war,  is  not  often 
exercised,  and  because  the  same  King  acts  as  the  titular  head 
of  all  the  Commonwealth  nations. 

Therefore  the  term  “British  Empire,”  as  a  name  for  all  the 
territories  ruled  by  George  VI,  is  old-fashioned.  Though  still 
in  use,  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  “British  Commonwealth.”  An  em¬ 
pire  is  a  country  or  group  of  countries  ruled  by  a  single  central 
government.  The  Commonwealth  is  a  group  of  six  independent 
states,  and  has  no  central  government  which  can  act  for  the 
whole.  The  British  Parliament,  since  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  in  1931,  makes  no  laws  for  a  Dominion  unless 
by  request  of  that  Dominion.  The  British  government  can  speak 
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THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 


for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  only,  though  it  may  bind  their 
colonies.  Even  the  term  “Dominion”  is  old-fashioned,  since  it 
suggests  something  inferior  to  Great  Britain  in  status.  It  is 
being  displaced  by  the  ordinary  word  “nation.”  The  Common¬ 
wealth  really  consists  not  of  one  nation  and  five  lesser  things 
called  “Dominions,”  but  of  six  nations,  with  their  dependencies, 
which  cooperate  voluntarily  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

U.S.-COMMONWEALTH  RELATIONS 

Of  these  nations.  Great  Britain  is  so  much  older  and  more 
powerful  than  the  others  that  they  have  waited  for  her  to  take 
the  lead  on  most  occasions.  Hence  the  United  States’  relations 
with  her  are  of  particular  importance.  The  problem  of  United 
States-British  Commonwealth  relations  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  relations  between  Washington  and  London.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  matter.  Canada,  by  reason  of  her 
geographical  position  and  her  very  considerable  industrial  and 
military  strength,  is  a  country  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Had  Britain  fallen  in  1940,  Canada’s  strategic  place  in 
American  defense  would  have  become  very  evident.  The  United 
States  has  permanent  defense  commitments  with  Canada,  worked 
out  through  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defense  set  up  in  1940. 
So  far  the  United  States  has  no  permanent  over-all  defense  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Great  Britain;  the  closest  thing  to  it  is  the 
lease  of  bases  on  Newfoundland  and  other  British  colonies  for 
99  years. 

Hence  in  estimating  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  we  must 
remember  that  on  the  Commonwealth  side  there  are  six  gov¬ 
ernments,  with  six  possible  policies,  to  consider.  Cooperation  of 
Washington  with  Ottawa,  for  example,  might  succeed  where 
cooperation  with  London  would  fail.  Canadian-American  rela¬ 
tions  over  the  past  half-century  have  been  in  many  ways  closer 
than  British-American  relations,  and  in  some  ways  closer  than 
Canadian-British  relations.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  rela- 
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tions  with  the  United  States  for  defense  purposes  have  recently 
become  fully  as  direct,  if  not  more  direct,  than  these  countries’ 
relations  with  Britain  have  ever  been.  It  is  American,  and  not 
British  troops  that  are  in  their  territories.  While  Britain,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  size  and  wealth,  remains  the  most  powerful  member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  United  States  interests  demand  increas¬ 
ing  attention  to  relations  not  only  with  her  but  with  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  well. 

SIX  CONSTITUTIONAL  SET-UPS 

Each  of  the  six  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  has  a  slightly 
dilTerent  form  of  constitution,  though  all  use  the  parliamentary 
system  with  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  United 
Kingdom,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Eire  have  unitary 
governments;  Canada  and  Australia  are  federal  states.  All  of 
them  except  Eire  recognize  the  Crown  as  the  head  of  their  state 
and  share  a  common  citizenship.  Eire  admits  these  only  in  her 
external  relations;  she  has  a  king  outside  the  country  but  none 
inside.  All  of  them  have  their  own  diplomatic  representatives  in 
foreign  countries.  Canada,  for  example,  has  ministers  of  her  own 
in  Washington,  Moscow,  Chungking,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Santiago;  she  has  had  them  in  Tokyo,  Paris,  Brussels 
and  The  Hague.  A  Canadian  minister  is  accredited  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  exile  in  London. 

Even  the  common  British  citizenship  does  not  confer  uniform 
rights  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  domestic  law  of 
one  Commonwealth  nation  may  give  more  privileges  to  its  own 
“citizens”  than  to  British  subjects  in  general.  A  “Canadian 
citizen,”  to  take  one  instance,  has  more  rights  under  Canadian 
law  than  other  British  subjects,  though  all  Canadian  citizens 
are  also  British  subjects. 

Briefly,  the  Commonwealth,  though  it  has  a  single  name,  is 
not  a  single  state  but  a  number  of  states.  There  is  no  Common¬ 
wealth  constitution,  but  only  a  British  constitution,  a  Canadian 
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constitution,  and  so  on,  with  a  set  of  relationships  between  these 
countries  resting  partly  on  law  and  partly  on  custom  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  complexities  of  these  relationships  baffle  all 
but  the  constitutional  experts^ — and  they  do  not  always  agree! 
The  only  offlcial  attempt  at  a  general  definition  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  free  nations  in  the  Commonwealth  was  made 
in  1926  at  an  Imperial  Conference  in  these  somewhat  ambiguous 
words:  “They  are  autonomous  Communities  within  the  British 
Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another 
in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely  associated  as 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 

A  DECENTRALIZED  EMPIRE 

Thus  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  a  veritable  “League  of  Nations,”  containing  within 
itself  a  solution  for  post-war  international  relationships,  is  highly 
misleading.  The  present  loose  association  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  all  that  is  left  of  what  was  once  a  single  centralized  empire. 
The  movement  has  been  steadily  toward  complete  independence 
for  the  member  states,  increasing  their  sovereignty  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  course  of  this  Empire  has  been 
toward  decentralization.  What  the  world  is  struggling  to  achieve 
today  is  exactly  the  reverse  process — the  bringing  closer  together 
of  absolute  sovereign  states  into  a  new  association  of  nations,  to 
which  each  member  state  will  delegate  some  part  of  its  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

If  such  an  association  is  created  it  will  need  a  covenant  or 
agreement  setting  out  the  rights  and  duties  of  members;  it  will 
need  common  organs  of  administration  for  those  matters  as¬ 
signed  to  it.  The  Commonwealth  has  no  such  over-all  con¬ 
stitution  and  no  central  organs  of  administration.*  The  King  is 

*Mr.  Curtin,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  has  suggested  that  a  central  body  be 
set  up,  but  the  proposal  has  not  met  general  acceptance. 
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Sikh,  Hindu  and  Moslem  at  work  in  an  Indian  airplane  factory. 


a  symbol  of  association,  without  power.  The  British  Parliament 
contains  representatives  from  the  British  Isles  only,  and  has 
given  up  its  control  over  the  Dominions.  The  “Imperial  Con¬ 
ferences,”  as  they  are  called,  are  occasional  meetings  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  government  representatives,  capable  of  discussing 
policy  but  with  no  legislative  or  executive  power.  They  do  not 
meet  regularly  as  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  used  to  do.  The  Privy  Council,  which  still  acts  as  a 
central  court  in  London  for  some  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
is  gradually  losing  this  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  central  organs  of 
government  have  been  disappearing,  not  growing,  though  there 
are  a  number  of  special  boards  and  committees  which  operate 
between  various  member  states.  No  one  would  ever  create  any¬ 
thing  like  the  Commonwealth  if  he  were  starting  to  draw  up  a 
basis  for  international  cooperation  on  a  large  scale. 

This  does  not  mean  that  for  its  own  members,  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another  and  with  the  outside  world,  the  present 
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Commonwealth  association  is  useless.  Common  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  habits  and  understandings,  make  up  for  much  that  is 
lacking  in  the  formal  law.  The  racial  tie  among  Anglo-Saxons 
is  a  powerful  cement.  Most  of  the  member  states,  in  varying 
degrees,  look  to  one  another  for  support  in  time  of  war.  The 
British  Commonwealth  shows  that  some  forms  of  positive 
unity  are  compatible  with  freedom  of  action  for  separate  parts. 
But  because  of  the  growing  interdependence  of  all  countries  and 
of  shifts  in  world  power,  the  relations  of  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  with  outside  powers  are  now  more  important  than  their 
relations  with  one  another. 

COLONIAL  EMPIRE  CHIEFLY  BRITISH 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  only  of  the  nation  states  within 
the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  its  inhabitants,  however,  do  not 
enjoy  this  full  freedom,  but  live  in  colonies  or  dependencies. 
These  also  vary  greatly  in  their  constitutional  position,  ranging 
from  practically  free  countries  like  Southern  Rhodesia  to  com¬ 
plete  colonies  like  Gibraltar  or  Trinidad  and  protectorates  like 
Uganda  or  Nigeria.  In  all  of  these  the  power  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  legislate  is  absolute,  though  local  legislatures  may 
have  considerable  delegated  powers.  India,  a  continent  of  many 
states  and  races,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Actually  there  are  only 
about  80,000,000  out  of  the  560,000,000  people  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  who  possess  the  full  freedom  of  the  nation  state — less 
than  15  per  cent.  The  remaining  85  per  cent,  however,  enjoy 
varying  degrees  of  local  self-government. 

Most  of  these  scattered  colonies  are  subordinate  to  the  authoritv 
of  the  British  government.  This  is  the  real  “British  Empire” 
inside  the  Commonwealth,  whose  capital  is  London.  It  consists 
of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  except  the  five  separate 
Dominions  and  their  few  dependencies.  Final  responsibility  for 
this  huge  empire  rests  upon  the  British  people  and  their  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  none  of  the  other  self-governing  parts  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth  has  any  say  in  British  colonial  policy.  Neither  Canada 
nor  Australia  is  called  upon  to  shape  British  policy  for  India,  for 
example,  any  more  than  is  the  United  States;  though,  like  the 
United  States,  they  might  indicate  diplomatically  what  their 
views  might  be.  Yet  Canada  and  Australia  may  feel  morally 
obliged  to  join  in  a  war  in  which  the  defense  of  India  is  at 
stake.  This  anomalous  situation  illustrates  the  fact  that  in  gain¬ 
ing  their  freedom  of  action  the  Dominions  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  a  world-wide  empire 
except  when  the  whole  is  threatened  in  a  major  war. 

MEMBER  NATIONS  HAVE  EMPIRES 

Besides  the  “British”  empire  within  the  Commonwealth,  there 
are  other  smaller  empires  ruled  over  by  member  nations.  Australia 
gained  control  of  Papua  in  1906  and  was  given  a  mandate  over 
the  territory  of  New  Guinea  in  1920;  she  governs  Norfolk  Island 
and  claims  besides  part  of  Antarctica.  New  Zealand  was  granted 
a  mandate  over  Western  Samoa  in  1920  and  claims  the  Ross 
Dependency  in  the  Antarctic;  she  also  rules  over  the  Cook 
Islands.  South  Africa  has  incorporated  the  former  German 
Southwest  Africa  into  the  Union,  and  casts  longing  eyes  on 
some  of  the  British  protectorates  on  her  northern  frontier.  Ca¬ 
nada’s  own  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon  are  gov¬ 
erned  rather  like  colonies  of  the  federal  government,  though 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Dominion;  and  from  time  to 
time  the  addition  of  Newfoundland  and  even  the  British  West 
Indies  to  Canada  has  been  mooted.  Eire  alone  has  no  depend¬ 
encies;  she  has,  however,  her  unredeemed  claim  to  Northern 
Ireland,  still  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
In  brief,  as  the  decentralization  of  government  is  carried  on 
within  the  Commonwealth  the  various  nations  that  emerge 
have  brought  adjacent  territories  into  their  sphere  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  away  from  direct  British  government.  General  Smuts 
has  given  strong  support  to  this  policy. 
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Newfoundland’s  position  in  the  Commonwealth  is  now  that 
of  a  colony,  she  having  dropped  from  the  rank  of  Dominion 
in  1934  owing  to  financial  difficulties.  She  is  governed  by  a 
Commission  appointed  from  London.  Her  eventual  status  is 
still  obscure,  but  her  future  is  of  direct  interest  to  Canada,  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States,  commanding  as  she  does  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  important  coast  of 
Labrador.  At  the  time  of  the  Canadian  Confederation  in  1867 
it  was  expected  that  Newfoundland  would  become  part  of 
Canada,  and  provision  exists  in  the  Canadian  constitution  for 
her  admission.  She  has  never  yet  signified  her  desire  to  join, 
however,  nor  has  Canada  sought  to  persuade  her. 

INDIA 

The  fact  that  India,  with  her  population  of  390,000,000,  is  not 
only  a  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  but  is  a  dependent 
community  without  complete  national  status,  creates  a  special 
problem  among  the  Commonwealth  nations  and  a  special  cause 
for  misunderstanding  between  them  and  the  United  States.  For 
the  spectacle  of  so  large  a  part  of  Asia  being  ruled  by  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  European  people,  whatever  its  historical  justification, 
seems  highly  anomalous,  and  does  not  square  with  the  ideas  of 
democracy  and  the  Four  Freedoms  which  have  been  proclaimed 
as  the  objectives  in  this  war. 

Many  Americans,  and  not  a  few  in  the  Dominions  also,  are 
deeply  critical  of  British  policy  in  India.  Americans,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  shown  far  more  interest  in  the  fate  of  India  than 
in  the  rest  of  Britain’s  colonial  empire,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  India  is  a  sore  spot  in  Anglo-American  relations.  Yet  here 
too  we  must  remember  that  a  large  section  of  the  public  in 
Great  Britain  is  no  less  critical  of  the  official  policy  toward  India. 

At  the  same  time,  the  complexity  of  the  Indian  problem  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  look  below  the  surface  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs.  India  is  not  a  well  unified  nation,  but  a  sub-continent  a 
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million  and  a  half  square  miles  in  area.  It  possesses  many  races 
speaking  over  lOO  difiFerent  languages  and  dialects.  The  Moham¬ 
medans  number  no  less  than  88,000,000,  mostly  concentrated  in 
the  north.  There  are  therefore  minority  problems  in  India  of 
vast  complexity.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  Hindus  in  re¬ 
ligion,  but  even  these  are  separated  into  numerous  castes,  which 
keep  them  apart  from  one  another. 

Diversity  of  religion  and  language,  variety  of  local  conditions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  economic  backwardness,  the 
survival  of  medieval  patterns  of  thought  and  conduct,  poverty, 
illiteracy  and  ignorance — all  these  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  op¬ 
erate  democratic  institutions  in  India.  This  does  not  mean  that 
India  is  incapable  of  self-government,  but  only  that  such  diffi¬ 
culties  exist  and  must  be  allowed  for,  whether  the  government 
is  run  by  Englishmen  or  Indians.  The  question  is  really  whether 
India  would  make  more  rapid  progress  with  British  aid,  as  many 
Englishmen  and  some  Indians  believe,  or  on  her  own,  as  many 
Indians  and  some  Englishmen  assert. 

WAR  HEIGHTENS  COMPLEXITIES 

Were  the  English  to  walk  out,  and  leave  anarchy  behind,  it 
would  clearly  not  be  a  help  to  India  or  to  the  world.  When  the 
reins  of  government  are  finally  handed  over  to  India — and  this 
is  an  official  promise  that  must  some  day  be  fulfilled — they  must 
be  handed  to  rulers  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
able  to  rule  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  Indians.  The 
problem,  then,  is  how  to  find  or  to  create  this  alternative  gov¬ 
ernment.  And,  since  the  war  is  not  yet  won,  there  is  an  immediate 
necessity  of  taking  no  chances  with  victory  over  Japan.  In  the 
long  run  India  stands  to  gain  more  from  an  Allied  victory  than 
from  a  few  extra  years  of  self-government,  if  that  choice  must 
be  made.  Many  people  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  however,  undoubtedly  feel  dissatisfied  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  events  move,  and  are  not  convinced  that  the  British 
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government’s  zeal  for  granting  India  full  freedom  is  as  strong  as 
its  capacity  to  .find  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 

Some  progress,  it  is  evident,  has  been  made  in  developing 
Indian  self-government,  particularly  since  the  last  World  War. 
In  the  eleven  provinces  under  direct  British  rule,  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  went  into  effect  in  1937  establishing  parliamentary 
government  over  all  but  a  limited  number  of  special  subjects 
reserved  to  the  British  Governors.  The  franchise  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  assemblies  was  given  to  36,000,000  people.  The  total 
population  of  these  provinces  is  296,000,000.  The  Indian  States, 
as  they  are  called  (population,  93,000,000),  which  cover  the  rest 
of  the  continent,  are  still  autocracies  ruled  by  their  native  princes, 
who  have  treaty  relations  wth  the  British  Crown.  Over  the  whole 
country  is  the  Governor-General  and  his  advisory  Council.  It 
is  the  reserve  of  power  in  his  hands  which  must  be  transferred 
to  Indian  officials  if  India  is  to  be  really  independent. 

The  fate  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  cannot 
today  be  considered  a  purely  English  or  even  a  purely  Com¬ 
monwealth  affair.  The  question  of  Indian  freedom  is  something 
that  every  democratic  individual  feels  he  has  a  right  to  be 
interested  in.  Moreover,  the  practical  questions  of  reorganizing 
Far  Eastern  international  relations  after  the  war,  and  of  more 
amicable  relations  between  East  and  West,  are  bound  up  with 
Indian  self-government.  The  honesty  of  Western  intentions  to 
the  East  will  be  largely  measured  by  what  happens  in  India. 
In  thinking  about  India  as  a  factor  in  Commonwealth-United 
States  relations,  it  appears  essential  to  start  with  the  realization 
that  the  Indian  problem  is  a  world  problem  as  well  as  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  problem. 
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COMMON  INTERESTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND 
BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 


Having  looked  at  some  of  the  facts  of  United  States-Com- 
monwealth  relations  today,  we  may  now  examine  some  of  their 
common  interests.  For  obviously,  the  greater  these  interests,  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  cooperation.  If  neither  of  them  has  any 
lasting  need  of  the  other,  the  chances  of  cooperation  are  small. 

The  things  we  call  “interests”  are  not  easy  to  measure.  We 
are  partly  in  the  realm  of  moral  ideas  and  abstractions.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  may  be  agreement  on  certain  general  principles. 

SECURITY  FROM  AGGRESSION 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  security  from  aggression  is  a  com¬ 
mon  interest.  That  is  to  say,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  desire  a  world  free  from  the  danger  of  armed 
attack.  More  than  that,  they  both  realize  that  each  has  needed 
the  help  of  the  other  in  this  war  and  is  likely  to  need  the  same 
help  should  another  world  war  ever  occur — for  each  can  be 
confident  that  neither  is  likely  to  attack  the  other. 

This  common  interest  in  security  is  more  keenly  felt  in  the 
Commonwealth  countries  than  in  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  has  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  aerial  warfare,  and  es¬ 
caped  invasion  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
too,  have  known  the  daily  dread  of  enemy  landings  on  their 
coasts.  In  this  war,  America  has  not  had  this  experience.  In 
the  next,  who  can  tell? 

Yet  there  can  be  few  British  subjects  who  do  not  realize 
that  Germany  would  almost  certainly  have  won  the  war  had 
it  not  been  for  American  aid.  A  leading  publicist,  Mr.  E.  H.  Carr, 
in  his  book.  Conditions  of  Peace,  writes:  “It  is  clear,  and  has 
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been  frankly  admitted,  that  Great  Britain  could  not  defeat  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  present  war  single-handed  without  American  aid  in 
the  things  she  most  needs.”  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
highly  conscious  of  the  value  of  American  aid  in  their  fight 
against  Japan.  Defeat  came  much  closer  to  the  Commonwealth 
peoples  in  this  war  than  in  the  last  World  War,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  preventing  it  is 
correspondingly  greater. 

OBSTACLE  OF  U.S.  ISOLATIONISM 

Feeling  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  clear 
that  if  England  had  fallen  in  the  first  two  years,  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States’  defeating  the  Axis  or  even  Germany  single- 
handed  would  have  been  extremely  remote.  There  would  then 
have  been  a  world  in  which  Europe  was  dominated  by  Germany 
and  Japan  was  dominant  in  Asia.  To  put  it  mildly,  this  would 
not  have  been  a  healthy  world  for  Americans  to  live  in.  Never¬ 
theless  the  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  were 
willing  to  face  this  world  rather  than  go  fully  to  war  beside 
England  and  the  Commonwealth.  If  Japan  had  not  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  United  States  would 
have  declared  war.  The  reasons  for  this  lay  in  the  greater  distance 
of  North  America  from  the  scenes  of  conflict,  and  the  sense  of 
capacity  to  defend  the  home  shores,  coupled  with  the  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  avoiding  European  conflicts.  At  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  approaching  danger  and  of  America’s  interest  in 
helping  Britain  was  shown  by  the  adoption  of  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service,  the  destroyer-bases  deal,  the  lend-lease  program,  and 
the  huge  expansion  of  war  industries.  The  common  interest 
with  Britain  had  ended  American  neutrality  in  all  save  a  tech¬ 
nical  sense,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  security  provides  a  very  im¬ 
portant  common  interest  tending  to  make  for  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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but  that  the  need  for  it  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  difference  must  be  remembered  when  estimating  the 
obstacles  that  may  hinder  future  cooperation.  A  new  form  of 
isolationism  is  much  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  prime  motive  bringing  about 
the  present  cooperation  has  been — on  both  sides^ — immediate  self- 
defense.  If  that  pressure  were  removed,  the  long-range  joint  in¬ 
terest  in  world  peace  would  be  much  less  strongly  felt. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Russia’s  emergence  as  a  first- 
class  military  power  (a  fact  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  her 
strength  prior  to  1941)  has  changed  the  world  balance  of  power. 
In  the  post-war  world  a  close  alliance  between  Russia  and  Britain, 
already  expressed  in  the  Anglo-Soviet  20-year  treaty,  might  offer 
Britain  at  least  an  alternative  form  of  security,  making  her  less 
in  need  of  American  collaboration.  But  this  would  be  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  general  security  agreement  embracing  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  powers.  And  certainly  for  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  it  offers  no  immediate  protection  comparable  to  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States. 

COMMON  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

Besides  security,  both  present  and  future,  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  have  certain  common 
economic  interests.  They  both  want  to  avoid  a  return  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  They  both  need  more  health,  more  housing,  more 
social  security,  more  education,  and  all  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  a  full  and  satisfying  life.  If  cooperation  can  help  to 
achieve  these  things,  and  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  world  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  of  the  1930’s,  then  cooperation  is  a  benefit  all 
round.  War-time  cooperation  has  shown  what  can  be  done  when 
the  use  of  resources  is  jointly  planned  to  meet  common  needs. 
A  great  body  of  knowledge  and  experience  has  been  accumulated 
through  the  operation  of  the  lend-lease  program  and  the  various 
joint  boards  in  control  of  the  Allied  war  effort.  This  experience 
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could  be  applied  to  the  handling  of  post-war  economic  problems. 
After  the  last  World  War  a  similar,  though  much  smaller,  ad¬ 
ministrative  machine  was  completely  scrapped  under  the  general 
cry  of  “back  to  normalcy.”  Thereupon  the  victorious  powers  be¬ 
gan  the  march  which  led  to  a  world  depression  and  a  second 
world  war.  Looking  back  on  this  sad  story,  we  may  agree  that 
no  one  benefited  from  the  abandonment  of  war-time  collabora¬ 
tion.  There  is  danger  today  that  a  similar  breakdown  of  coopera¬ 
tion  may  result  from  an  undiscriminating  attack  on  all  ma¬ 
chinery  of  control  in  an  effort  to  restore  “free  enterprise.” 

POPULAR  VERSUS  CORPORATE  INTERESTS 

To  say  that  the  peoples  of  America  and  the  Commonwealth 
have  common  economic  needs,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  economic  conflicts  between  their  countries.  For 
foreign  trade  is  not  carried  on  by  people  in  general,  but,  under 
capitalism,  by  private  corporations.  Thus  the  X  Corporation  of 
England  and  the  Y  interests  in  the  U.S.A.  may  both  trade  in 
chemicals  or  in  oil.  Although  both  Englishmen  and  Americans 
want  chemicals  and  oil,  these  two  companies  may  not  be  in 
agreement  as  to  how  they  should  be  provided.  Further,  they  may 
be  serious  comipetitors  in  some  foreign  market — Latin  America, 
for  example.  Each  may  try  to  put  pressure  on  its  government 
to  secure  for  it  favorable  terms  in  some  trade  treaty,  and  thus 
governments  may  tend  to  become  involved  in  the  clash  between 
great  corporations  with  world-wide  interests. 

Moreover,  even  the  common  people  may  have  conflicting  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  higher  standard  of  living 
exists  in  the  United  States  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  To 
what  extent  can  we  expect  people  with  a  high  standard  to  “freeze” 
that  standard,  or  even  to  lower  it  slightly,  in  order  that  other 
people  with  a  very  much  lower  standard  may  have  a  chance 
to  raise  it?  At  present  the  American  standard,  which  has  risen 
greatly  since  the  war,  has  been  slowed  if  not  stopped  by  war  con- 
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trols  and  taxation  in  order  to  provide  the  war  equipment  for 
victory.  Will  the  American  people  accept  similar  restrictions, 
even  if  less  severe,  in  order  to  provide  the  food  and  materials 
necessary  to  post-war  reconstruction  abroad?  The  same  question 
arises  for  the  Canadian  people,  who  also  are  “lend-leasing”  to 
the  Allies  in  amounts  comparable,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  country,  to  the  United  States’  contributions.  Unless  both 
Americans  and  Canadians  are  willing  to  forego  immediate  post¬ 
war  benefits  in  order  to  rehabilitate  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
economic  dislocation  may  sow  the  seeds  of  another  war.  Yet  in 
the  short  run  there  may  seem  to  be  an  advantage  in  national  self¬ 
ishness.  So  it  is  true  to  say  that  while  economic  security  is  a 
common  need  of  the  British  and  American  peoples,  it  is  not  in 
itself  a  guarantee  that  cooperation  will  come  about  at  any  given 
moment. 

DEMOCRACY'S  EXTENSION  NEEDS  UNITED  EFFORT 

Let  us  look  at  another  common  interest — the  defense  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  democracy.  No  doubt  the  idea  that  this  is  a  “war 
for  democracy”  has  been  somewhat  overplayed  this  time  as  it  was 
in  the  last  war.  This  war  started  primarily  as  a  war  of  self-de¬ 
fense  against  aggression.  No  great  powers  did  much  to  save 
the  democracy  that  was  being  destroyed  by  Hitler,  Mussolini 
and  Japan  until  the  attack  touched  them.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.  There  was  profound  concern  among  the  peoples  of 
the  democratic  countries  even  though  their  governments  were 
slow  to  act.  And  since  the  war  has  started,  particularly  since  the 
fall  of  France  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  showed  the  need 
for  every  man  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  struggle,  we  have 
come  to  speak  of  this  as  a  “people’s  war”  and  to  realize  more 
keenly  the  democratic  possibilities  that  victory  will  bring. 

The  present  war  is  for  democracy  in  the  sense  that  Hitlerism 
means  dictatorship  and  slavery  for  subject  peoples,  and  that  the 
Allied  powers  can  use  their  victory  for  the  great  advancement 
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of  democracy  if  they  so  desire.  It  is  enormously  important  that 
they  should  so  desire,  and  that  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  should  cooperate  to  see  that  this  happens.  There 
is  here,  then,  a  common  interest — perhaps  the  greatest  common 
interest  of  all.  This  century  will  never  be  the  “century  of  the 
common  man,”  to  use  Vice-President  Wallace’s  famous  phrase, 
if  such  important  groups  of  powers  as  the  Commonwealth  na¬ 
tions  and  the  United  States  are  going  to  fall  out  and  quarrel  as 
soon  as  military  victory  removes  their  common  enemies. 

COOPERATION  CAN  BENEFIT  ALL  PEOPLES 

It  seems  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  military  security,  economic 
well-being  and  the  cause  of  democracy  throughout  the  world 
are  substantial  common  interests  shared  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  and  British  peoples.  They  make  for  cooperation,  even 
though  they  may  on  occasion  make  for  conflict  as  well.  But  the 
same  principles  make  for  cooperation  between  a  much  wider 
group  of  nations  than  merely  the  British  and  the  Americans. 
Military  security  is  a  world-wide  need,  except  for  aggressors  still 
dreaming  of  conquest.  War  hurts  everyone,  and  peace  brings 
opportunities  of  progress  to  all.  Similarly  economic  well-being 
is  a  universal  desire.  No  one  prefers  unemployment  to  creative 
work,  or  breadlines  to  a  regular  pay-check.  These  things  are 
not  exclusively  the  concern  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
were  to  seek  military  and  economic  security  for  themselves  only, 
they  would  instantly  appear  before  the  world  as  an  English- 
speaking  bloc,  ganging  up  together  to  save  their  own  skins  at 
the  expense  of  other  people.  The  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
create  an  opposition  bloc  among  other  powers,  and  such  a  bloc 
might  easily  be  more  powerful  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  added  together  are  stronger  than  anything 
that  can  be  brought  against  them.  Should  they  try  a  policy  of 
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exclusive  alliance  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  be  a 
kind  of  armed  truce  that  would  keep  the  world  constantly  under 
the  threat  of  war. 

So  too  we  can  see  that  the  cause  of  democracy  is  not  an  ex¬ 
clusively  Anglo-American  interest.  The  principles  of  personal 
freedom,  self-government,  and  respect  for  the  individual  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  democracy  are  shared  to  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  by  almost  all  nations.  France,  Holland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Norway  and  Denmark  were  among  the  most  democratic  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  Italy  has  had  a  longer  tradition  of  democracy 
than  she  has  of  Fascism.  There  were  vigorous  democratic  de¬ 
velopments  in  Germany  and  Spain  before  the  dark  hand  of 
dictatorship  seized  political  power.  For  all  the  absence  of  po¬ 
litical  freedom,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
far  more  concern  for  the  popular  welfare  and  far  more  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  common  people  in  the  government  processes  of  that 
country  now  than  was  the  case  under  the  Tsarist  regime.  Even 
Japan  had  vigorous  popular  and  democratic  movements  before 
they  were  suppressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  militarism.  There  are 
strong  democratic  elements  in  the  traditional  community  life 
of  China,  and  the  people  of  China,  though  hampered  by  war 
conditions,  are  working  toward  the  goal  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Democracy  is  belittled  and  restricted  if  it  is  made  to  appear 
the  special  cause  of  any  racial  group,  or  if  only  some  of  the  many 
people  who  live  and  would  die  for  it  set  themselves  up  as  its 
self-appointed  champions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  feel  and  accept  their  great 
responsibilities  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  overcome  their  own  diflferences  in  order  that  they  may 
work  with  all  other  like-minded  powers  in  the  development 
of  democracy  both  within  and  outside  their  own  borders,  they 
may  find  a  base  for  cooperation  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 
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COMMON  INTERESTS  NEED  COMMON  POLICIES 


The  common  interests  that  we  have  so  far  discussed,  and  others 
that  might  be  thought  of,  will  bear  little  fruit  in  cooperation 
unless  they  are  translated  into  joint  policy.  Everybody  wants 
peace;  not  all  agree  on  how  to  secure  it.  Vague  aspirations,  even 
great  ideals,  are  not  enough  to  make  people  work  together. 
There  must  be  action  on  which  all  are  agreed.  Real  cooperation 
means  more  than  encouraging  speeches  by  national  leaders 
or  secret  understandings  among  diplomats.  It  means  working 
agencies — joint  boards,  international  commissions  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  organs  to  carry  out  policies  agreed  upon  by  the 
governments  and  understood  by  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Ultimately  it  means  a  general  international  organiza¬ 
tion  if  another  war  is  to  be  prevented. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  major  questions  on  which  coopera¬ 
tion  is  being  discussed  today,  in  order  to  see  where  or  how  it 
might  occur. 


1.  DEFENSE 

The  very  large  degree  of  joint  defense  worked  out  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  during  this  war  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Churchill  has  referred  to  it  as  “this 
smooth-running  and  immensely  powerful  machinery,”  and  even 
those  who  question  the  smoothness  will  admit  the  power.  This 
cooperation  of  course  ties  in  with  the  general  plans  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  of  the  Big  Four  powers — America,  Britain, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  What  are  the  chances  that  it  mav 
continue  in  some  form  after  the  war? 

Part  of  this  question  is  easy  to  answer.  Whatever  happens, 
Canadian-American  defense  agreements  are  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  The  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  set  up  at 
Ogdensburg  in  August  1940,  is  functioning  and  no  one  has 
suggested  that  it  be  disbanded.  It  is  simple  common  sense  to 
continue  it,  for  North  America  can  be  protected  only  as  a  unit. 
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and  the  United  States  must  have  access  to  Alaska  across  Canadian 
territory.  Continental  defense  requires  permanently  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  Ottawa  and  Washington,  military,  economic  and 
political.  Such  an  alliance  is  too  much  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  questioned  by  Canadians  or  Americans,  and  no  opposition 
has  come  from  London,  or  would  make  any  difference  if  it  did. 

So  too  we  may  expect  to  see  continuous  use  by  the  United 
States  of  her  leased  bases  on  certain  of  the  British  colonial  islands 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Caribbean,  at  least  up  to  the  99-year 
limit.  Beyond  that  we  need  not  think  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  unless  the  United  States  goes  “imperialist”  in  the 
old  sense  and  attempts  to  exert  some  form  of  sovereignty  over 
these  areas,  close  cooperation  with  Canada  and  Britain  on  North 
American  and  North  Atlantic  defense  seems  to  follow  almost 
inevitably.  Walter  Lippmann  has  argued  that  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  between  Britain  and  America  to  keep  the  Atlantic 
free  from  domination  by  any  other  power  has  existed  ever  since 
the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Whatever  was  true 
in  the  past,  the  present  war  has  certainly  solidified  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Britain’s  or  America’s  interest 
to  abandon  it. 

COMPLEXITIES  IN  PACIFIC  AREA 

If  we  turn  to  the  Pacific,  the  situation  becomes  more  difficult 
to  foresee.  If  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  seriously  dis¬ 
agree  as  to  future  policy  in  Asia,  then  cooperation  in  defense 
matters  would  be  hard  to  realize.  For  example,  to  take  an  ex¬ 
treme  hypothesis,  if  Washington  were  to  favor  maximum  aid 
to  China  to  strengthen  Chinese  national  unity  and  to  enable 
the  central  government  to  build  up  native  Chinese  industries, 
while  Britain  favored  a  weaker  China  for  fear  of  her  support 
for  Indian  independence,  then  there  would  be  little  inducement 
to  joint  action  in  securing  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

Yet  there  are  two  parts  of  the  Commonwealth — Australia  and 
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Chiang  Kai-shek,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Winston  Churchill  and  Mme.  Chiang 
at  the  Cairo  Conference,  November  1943. 


New  Zealand — which  are  likely  to  demand  such  cooperation. 
The  American  fleet  is  now,  and  in  the  post-war  world  will  cer¬ 
tainly  remain,  very  much  more  powerful  than  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Pacific.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  no  matter  what  their 
sentimental  ties,  cannot  ignore  this  fact.  The  fall  of  Singapore 
underlined  sharply  their  dependence  on  America.  “I  make  it 
clear,”  said  Premier  Curtin  on  December  27,  1941,  “that  Australia 
looks  to  America,  free  from  any  pangs  about  our  traditional  links 
of  friendship  to  Britain.”  These  two  nations  are  quite  free  to 
make  their  own  defense  arrangements  with  the  United  States. 

The  British  have  in  eflfect  recognized  American  supremacy  in 
the  Pacific,  ever  since  they  abandoned  the  two-power  naval  stand¬ 
ard  in  1919  and  admitted  “parity”  with  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States.  Parity  has  become  disparity.  The  power  situation  in 
the  Pacific,  therefore,  makes  it  very  probable  that  whatever 
America  decides  to  do  in  that  area  for  defense  purposes,  within 
reason,  is  not  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  British  Commonwealth. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  whole  future  development  of  China, 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  uncertain,  and  United  States 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  are  so  extended,  that  it  would  appear 
sensible  for  America  to  continue  defense  cooperation  with  the 
Commonwealth  and  other  powers,  as  agreed  upon  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Teheran  conferences.  The  existing  Pacific  War  Council, 
enlarged  and  made  more  representative,  might  emerge  charged 
with  the  long-term  duty  of  maintaining  peace. 

For  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  problem  of  defense  in¬ 
volves  the  major  question  of  England’s  defense  against  another 
threat  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  What  Anglo-American 
cooperation  may  be  expected  here.f^  The  traditional  American 
view  has  been  that  European  afifairs  were  no  direct  concern  of 
the  United  States.  This  attitude  found  practical  and  unhappy 
expression  in  America’s  refusal  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1920.  Has  the  experience  since  1920  changed  public  opinion 
sufficiently  to  make  peace  in  Europe  as  much  an  American  in¬ 
terest  as  it  is  a  Commonwealth  interest  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  and  most  difficult  question  in  the  whole  field  of  United 
States-Commonwealth  relations — and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  post-war  problems. 

ROLE  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION 

No  one  at  this  stage  of  the  war  can  predict  what  turns  public 
opinion  may  take  in  any  country.  But  there  is  surely,  in  the 
United  States  as  throughout  the  world  today,  a  far  greater  realiza¬ 
tion  than  ever  before  of  the  indivisibility  of  peace.  Twice  within 
living  memory  a  European  outbreak  has  started  a  world  war 
that  engulfed  humanity.  The  dependence  of  each  country  on 
other  countries  has  increased,  not  decreased,  since  1914,  and 
seems  to  go  on  increasing  with  every  development  of  transport 
and  oflfensive  armament.  The  fact  of  United  States  interest 
in  European  peace  is  beyond  dispute.  President  Roosevelt  has 
appointed  a  United  States  representative  on  the  European  Ad- 
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visory  Commission  set  up  at  the  Moscow  Conference.  The  only 
question  can  be  the  extent  to  which  the  American  public  will 
be  willing  to  commit  itself  to  some  specific  plan  for  support 
of  a  new  European  state  system.  Since  neither  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  has  officially  proposed  any  specific  plan,  a  discussion 
of  the  possible  solutions  can  only  be  speculative. 

One  definite  fact  in  the  picture  is  the  Anglo-Soviet  twenty- 
year  alliance.  Britain  (but  not  the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  who  have  not  signed  the  alliance)  has  already  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  collaboration  with  Russia  for  this  period.  Such 
an  alliance  holds  great  promise  of  future  development.  There 
may  well  be  a  considerable  outlet  for  British  manufactures,  par¬ 
ticularly  machinery,  in  Russia  during  the  period  of  post-war 
reconstruction.  Russia,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  offers  Britain 
an  alternative  to  American  aid  should  that  be  withdrawn  and  a 
supplement  to  it  if  it  continues.  Britain’s  role  may  be  that  of 
a  mediator  between  the  two  other  great  powers.  Any  United 
States  post-war  cooperation  with  Britain,  therefore,  would  tie 
America  in  with  this  existing  Anglo-Soviet  arrangement.  It 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  the  “nuclear  alliance”  of 
the  four  great  powers  that  Walter  Lippmann  argues  for  so 
strongly  in  his  United  States  Foreign  Policy.  But  China  and  the 
small  powers  would  have  to  be  included  if  such  an  alliance  were 
to  become  a  genuine  United  Nations  post-war  defense  agreement. 

PROMISE  OF  MOSCOW  AND  TEHERAN 

Hence  the  declarations  made  at  the  Moscow  Conference  in 
October  1943  were  of  particular  importance,  for  they  indicated 
that  not  only  Britain  and  Russia,  but  the  United  States  and  China 
as  well,  were  determined  “that  their  united  action,  pledged  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  their  respective  enemies,  will 
be  continued  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security.”  The  pledge  was  renewed  at  the  historic  meeting  of 
the  three  leaders — Stalin,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill — at  Teheran 
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in  December  1943.  These  two  conferences  raised  the  hopes 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  for  a  new  attempt  to  build  a 
general  world  system  after  military  victory  is  secure. 

Yet  we  must  always  remember  that  these  agreements  are  still 
in  the  form  of  government  “declarations,”  whereas  Britain  and 
Russia  are  bound  by  a  formal  treaty  under  which  each  has  as¬ 
sumed  positive  commitments.  The  Senate  resolution  of  No¬ 
vember  5,  1943,  recognizing  “the  necessity  of  there  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  general  international  or¬ 
ganization,”  points  out  that  any  treaty  made  to  effect  this  pur¬ 
pose  must  receive  a  two-thirds  majority.  Thus  it  still  remains 
true  that  Mr.  Lippmann’s  “nuclear  alliance”  has  not  yet  been 
formed,  despite  the  Moscow  agreements,  while  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  have  already  signed  and  ratified  their  solemn  undertak¬ 
ing  to  give  each  other  military  and  economic  assistance  in  the 
post-war  world. 

PROS  AND  CONS  OF  A  MILITARY  ALLIANCE 

What  about  cooperation  for  defense  in  the  form  of  an  out-and- 
out  military  alliance  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States?  This  has  a  strong  appeal  to  many  people.  It  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Churchill  quoted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  pamphlet.  It  would  mean  an  undertaking  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  common  defense  planning  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  English-speaking  peoples  thus 
united  would  certainly  be  an  immensely  powerful  force  in 
world  affairs,  able  to  influence  the  policy  of  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  good  or  evil.  Canada  and  the  United  States  already  have 
such  an  agreement,  even  if  somewhat  informally  expressed. 

Yet  one  has  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  to  see  the  dangers 
which  such  an  arrangement  would  face,  unless  it  were  clearly 
part  of  a  wider  security  system.  Some  have  already  been  suggested. 
For  one,  the  alliance  would  have  a  racial  character,  which  would 
be  offensive  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  Asiatics  and  Africans 
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already  suspicious  of  the  white  race,  it  would  seem  to  imply  a 
continued  policy  of  exploitation.  To  Russians  still  fearful  of  West¬ 
ern  capitalism,  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  union  of  the 
chief  capitalist  nations  against  the  Soviet  state.  It  is  not  likely 
to  render  any  easier  the  relations  which  its  member  states  must 
maintain  with  outside  powers  in  their  vicinity;  Britain  with 
Russia  and  Europe,  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  and 
Asia.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  an  alliance  raising  any  feeling 
but  fear  in  the  outside  world — comparable  to  the  fear  we  felt 
when  Germany  and  Japan  made  an  alliance.  To  the  extent  that 
such  fear  is  created,  the  alliance  for  defense  begins  to  produce 
the  very  insecurity  it  seeks  to  avoid. 

Would  public  opinion  favor  such  an  alliance  A  Gallup  poll 
in  September  1943  showed  61  per  cent  in  favor  of  it  in  the 
United  States,  but  too  much  stress  should  not  be  placed  on  this 
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straw  vote.  The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  the  dis¬ 
likes  and  traditional  suspicions  of  certain  groups  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  United  States  toward  each  other  are  not 
likely  to  be  overcome  unless  some  great  new  idea  is  found  capable 
of  lifting  people  out  of  their  old  frame  of  mind.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  an  Anglo-American  alliance  by  itself  contains  the  neces¬ 
sary  dynamic  appeal  over  a  long  period.  Its  appeal  to  American 
opinion  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  British  countries  are 
in  the  most  exposed  positions  in  the  world,  making  it  probable 
that  Americans  would  be  called  upon  to  give  more  than  they 
would  receive  out  of  the  bargain.  An  Anglo-American  alliance 
does  not  seem  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  a  more  general  in¬ 
ternational  agreement. 

2.  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION 

Inseparable  from  the  defense  problem  is  the  economic  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  not  necessary  any  longer  to  point  out  how  high  tariffs 
in  one  country  can  produce  a  crisis  in  another,  or  how  economic 
isolation  is  almost  as  impossible  as  political  isolation.  Nor  need 
we  stress  again  that  dictatorships  and  disturbances  are  most  likely 
to  come  from  countries  that  have  economic  insecurity  and  want. 
These  lessons  have  been  driven  home.  Peace  will  not  sit  upon 
a  world  of  economic  anarchy  and  human  misery.  Nor  will  the 
full  potentialities  of  our  wartime  production  be  available  for 
peaceful  reconstruction  unless  cooperation  in  matters  of  trade 
and  finance  can  be  brought  about. 

We  have  seen  how  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  have  a  common  interest  in  helping  each 
other  to  raise  their  standard  of  living;  we  have  seen  also  that 
this  may  not  prevent  economic  conflicts  from  arising  between 
them.  Can  we  see  a  hope  for  long-range  economic  collaboration.? 

In  some  fields  and  some  areas,  yes.  Again  looking  at  Canadian- 
American  relations,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  two  national  economies 
will  go  back  to  the  extremes  of  tariff  war  that  existed  in  the 
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early  1930’s.  The  Hyde  Park  Agreement  of  1941,  by  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  King  agreed  to  joint  economic  war  planning, 
has  resulted  in  a  close  integration  of  the  production  programs 
of  the  two  countries.  Public  opinion  in  Canada  at  least  seems  to 
favor  its  continuation  after  the  war.  With  the  United  States 
looking  on  Canada  as  part  of  the  continental  defense  system, 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  lasting  desire  for  economic  col¬ 
laboration.  Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  a  full 
customs  union  for  the  continent,  and  a  Fortune  poll  in  June 
1942  showed  60  per  cent  support  for  this  in  the  United  States 
and  75  per  cent  in  Canada.  However,  no  positive  plans  to  reduce 
Canadian-American  trade  barriers  have  yet  been  announced. 
Meanwhile  Americans  should  realize  that  a  new  farmer-labor 
party,  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation  (CCF),  is 
gaining  strength  in  Canada,  and  while  its  policy  does  not  en¬ 
visage  any  reduction  in  Canadian-American  cooperation  it  does 
intend  to  embark  upon  democratic  social  and  economic  planning 
in  Canada  on  a  large  scale,  whereas  the  United  States  apparently 
remains  wedded  to  the  “free  enterprise”  system.  If  the  CCF 
should  become  the  government  of  Canada,  the  two  countries 
would  have  to  learn  to  cooperate  while  admitting  considerable 
differences  of  domestic  policy. 

STEPS  IN  ORGANIZATION  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 

Then  we  must  remember  that  the  nations  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  United  States  are  all  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization.  The  ILO  is  one  part  of  the  former 
League  of  Nations  machinery  that  has  fully  sustained  its  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  war.  It  has  prepared  the  ground  for  joint 
action  between  its  members  after  the  war,  not  only  on  matters 
of  labor  legislation  and  social  security,  but  even  on  economic 
questions  of  a  more  general  character.  The  ILO  brings  many 
nations  together  in  a  common  undertaking,  and  its  influence 
makes  constantly  for  closer  collaboration  between  them.  If  the 
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Commonwealth  nations  and  the  United  States  chose  to  give 
more  active  support  to  its  work  they  could  give  a  leadership 
to  the  whole  world  in  this  vital  field  o£  reconstruction.  Some 
continued  cooperation  in  this  organization  is  to  be  expected. 

Two  other  important  forms  of  collaboration  now  in  progress 
have  to  do  with  food  and  agriculture,  and  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  International  Food  Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  June  1943  laid  the  basis  for  long-term  planning  among 
the  United  and  Associated  Nations  (44  in  all)  with  respect 
to  increased  food  production  and  improved  nutrition  standards 
throughout  the  world.  It  declared  that  “the  goal  of  freedom  from 
want  of  food,  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  health  of  all  peo¬ 
ples,  can  be  achieved.”  It  established  an  Interim  Commission, 
one  of  whose  duties  is  to  plan  a  permanent  international  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  generally  known 
as  UNRRA,  was  established  at  another  conference  in  November 
1943,  and  detailed  plans  were  laid  for  immediate  relief  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  countries  freed  from  enemy  occupation.  These  are 
excellent  developments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  collabora¬ 
tion  for  these  purposes  will  tend  to  spread  into  other  spheres. 
Here  again  the  Commonwealth  countries  and  the  United  States 
are  acting  as  part  of  a  wider  group,  yet  their  influence  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  their  continued  support  will  ensure  a  certain  degree 
of  success. 

3.  CURRENCY  AND  WORLD  TRADE 

Post-war  economic  cooperation,  however,  will  have  to  go  far 
beyond  the  specific  duties  of  the  ILO,  the  Food  Commission  and 
UNRRA.  The  results  in  these  sectors  of  joint  action  will  largely 
depend  on  other  decisions.  Major  questions,  now  being  officially 
discussed,  relate  to  international  monetary  plans,  investment  and 
world  trade.  How  are  goods  going  to  be  exchanged  between  na¬ 
tions  after  the  war.^  How  is  world  investment  going  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  and  regulated.? 
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We  know  that  when  the  world  was  on  the  gold  standard, 
goods  were  exchanged  for  “money”  which  was  measured  in  and 
tied  to  gold.  This  system  worked  while  it  lasted — but  it  broke 
down.  It  favored  multilateral  trade,  since  nation  A  could  buy 
from  B  with  money  got  by  selling  to  C,  etc.  Then  countries 
without  enough  gold  began  to  make  barter  agreements.  Goods 
were  exchanged  for  precise  quantities  of  other  goods,  with  no 
money  payment  involved.  Under  this  system  trade  tended  to 
become  bilateral,  and  hence  greatly  restricted. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  MONEY 

Shall  there  be  a  return  to  gold  as  a  medium  of  international 
exchange?  Or  shall  there  be  set  up  an  international  clearing 
house  or  bank  where  each  country  that  sells  goods  abroad  can 
obtain  credit  good  for  purchases  in  other  countries?  The  latter 
idea,  possibly  using  gold  in  some  way,  is  being  discussed  in  many 
circles  today.  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  each 
produced  a  plan  along  these  lines.  The  details  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  discussion.  But  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  vitally 
important  it  is  to  the  entire  world  that  some  principle,  fair  to 
all  nations,  be  agreed  on,  so  that  trade  can  flow  again  between 
nations.  The  prime  responsibility  seems  to  rest  upon  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  If  this  problem  can  be  solved,  and  financial 
cooperation  can  be  tied  in  with  the  work  of  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  UNRRA  and  the  ILO,  the  first  steps  will  have  been  taken 
toward  a  functioning  world  society. 

There  still  remain  other  problems  such  as  markets,  access  to 
raw  materials,  and  the  flow  of  international  investment.  We  have 
been  told  of  the  possibility  of  “international  TVA’s:”  that  is, 
of  money  invested  abroad,  not,  as  in  the  old  days,  wherever  there 
seemed  an  immediate  profit  to  be  reaped,  but  as  part  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  reconstruction  in  chosen  areas,  under  international 
supervision.  China  might  be  glad  of  such  lending,  and  the 
devastated  regions  of  Europe  will  need  to  be  rebuilt.  This  is  a 
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Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 

Prime  Minister  Curtin  of  Australia  signing  the  Canberra  Agreement  of 
January  1944,  while  Prime  Minister  Fraser  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Evatt  (left)  look  on.  The  Agreement  is  an 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  south  Pacific  Dominions  to  a  voice  in  the 
organization  of  the  post-war  world. 

constructive  and  imaginative  suggestion — as  yet  not  provided 
with  any  machinery  for  carrying  it  out.  The  ILO  is  carrying 
on  its  own  studies  along  these  lines. 

WARTIME  CHANGES  IN  BRITISH  INVESTMENTS 

A  special  difficulty  has  arisen  with  regard  to  future  trade 
relations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States. 
England  no  longer  owns  the  same  proportion  of  overseas  in¬ 
vestments  as  before  the  war.  She  has  had  to  liquidate  many  of 
her  holdings  in  India,  the  Argentine,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  finance  her  war  effort.  Thus  she  can  no  longer 
pay  for  her  imports  with  the  proceeds  of  these  investments,  and 
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finds  herself,  unlike  the  United  States  with  her  huge  gold  supply, 
driven  more  toward  bilateral  or  barter  trade  agreements.  This 
conflicts  with  Mr.  Hull’s  policy  of  multilateral  agreements.  The 
conflict  can  be  resolved  if  a  new  currency  arrangement  can  be 
worked  out,  but  Americans  must  understand  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  British  position  as  a  result  of  the  drain  upon  her 
resources  due  to  the  war. 

One  contribution  the  Commonwealth  countries  will  have  to 
consider  making  for  world  economic  cooperation  is  the  abandon¬ 
ment  or  modification  of  “imperial  preferences.”  These  are  special 
economic  and  tariflf  favors  granted  by  some  Commonwealth  na¬ 
tions  to  others  and  not  shared  with  the  world  in  general,  even  un¬ 
der  treaties  with  “most-favored-nation”  clauses.  They  were  greatly 
extended  by  the  Ottawa  Agreements  adopted  at  an  Imperial 
Conference  in  1932.  They  have  raised  much  outside  criticism  as 
being  an  attempt  to  make  an  economic  bloc  out  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  the  time  may  well  have  arrived  when,  as  part 
of  some  wider  economic  agreement  between  nations,  they  should 
be  scrapped.  All  such  inequalities  of  treatment  and  private  favors 
make  world  cooperation  more  difficult. 

4.  POST-WAR  AVIATION 

The  rapid  extension  of  air  power  during  this  war,  for  both 
military  and  civilian  use,  has  raised  important  questions  for  the 
post-war  world.  The  air  has  become  another  ocean.  Travel 
routes  connecting  the  main  centers  of  population  are  in  use, 
with  bases  in  various  countries  as  ports  of  call.  What  rules  shall 
govern  traffic  on  these  highways.'^  Will  there  be  freedom  of 
entry  on  the  land  bases  of  each  country  for  the  airships  of  the 
others?  Will  a  cut-throat  competition  between  national  lines 
develop,  after  the  manner  of  private  shipping  companies  in 
former  times,  or  will  there  be  international  control?  And  is 
there  a  possibility  of  complete  internationalization  of  civil  avia¬ 
tion  under  some  joint  world  authority?  Vice-President  Wallace 
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has  suggested  a  United  Nations  Investment  Corporation,  which 
would  have  as  its  first  duty  “the  establishment  o£  a  network  of 
globe-girdling  airways.”  What  are  the  chances  of  its  creation.? 

These  are  still  unanswered  questions.  Facing  the  uncertain 
future,  the  British  Commonwealth  finds  itself  in  possession  of 
many  bases  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  provide  many 
possible  routes  between  continents  and  countries.  A  purely  Com¬ 
monwealth  network  covering  the  world  is  conceivable.  The 
United  States  has  fewer  bases  because  of  its  more  compact  terri¬ 
tories,  yet  it  has  built  many  bases  on  Commonwealth  lands  during 
the  war  and  it  has  the  population  centers  which  will  be  the 
source  of  much  of  the  traffic. 

Meanwhile  the  Paris  Air  Navigation  Convention  of  1919,  and 
other  treaties,  have  affirmed  the  principle  of  national  air  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  overlying  air-space,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  air  services,  for  the  most  part,  by  separate  bilateral 
treaties  between  various  states.  This  idea  of  the  “closed  air”  re¬ 
stricts  and  complicates  the  growth  of  world  transport. 

AIR  COOPERATION  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  because  of  her  lack 
of  land  bases  abroad,  to  promote  international  arrangements 
and  the  “freedom  of  the  air.”  The  Commonwealth  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  Britain,  may  be  tempted  to  organize  “all-red  routes” 
(i.  e.,  all-British)  and  to  pay  less  attention  to  internationalization. 
Yet  the  close  relationship  between  air  cooperation  and  general 
world  cooperation  between  nations,  and  particularly  to  any  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  world  police  force,  seems  clear.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  needs  this  world  agreement,  for  it  is  too  vulnerable  to 
attack  to  be  able  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  international  politics 
of  the  future. 

There  are  happy  indications  of  a  desire  in  many  quarters  to 
bring  about  collaboration.  Leading  figures  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Commonwealth  countries  have  favored  joint  action. 
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Speaking  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  April  2,  1943, 
Mr.  King  said:  “We  are  determined,  however,  that  our  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  will  be  in  the  direction  of  international 
cooperation  and  collaboration.  The  Canadian  government  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  government  that 
some  form  of  international  collaboration  will  be  essential  if  the 
air  is  to  be  developed  in  the  interests  of  mankind  as  a  whole, 
trade  served,  international  understanding  fostered  and  interna¬ 
tional  security  gained.”  The  terms  of  that  collaboration  are  now 
being  explored. 


5.  COLONIAL  POLICY 

One  post-war  problem  which  will  particularly  test  the  demo¬ 
cratic  intentions  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  colonial  peoples.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading 
colonial  power.  The  principal  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  Philippines.  Holland  and  France  are  both  deeply  in¬ 
volved.  The  colonial  question,  however,  cannot  be  divided  up 
among  separate  nations — it  involves  principles  of  government,  of 
world  peace  and  of  human  relationships  which  are  of  universal 
concern. 

How  are  colonies  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  war.?  Will  they  be 
handed  back  to  their  former  owners.?  Will  some  new  form  of 
mandate  system  be  created.?  Can  any  of  them  be  freed  and 
assisted  to  build  their  own  native  governments.?  And  will  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  cooperate  to  carry  out 
some  constructive  plan  for  colonial  reconstruction.?  These  ques¬ 
tions  confront  the  United  Nations.* 

After  the  last  war  a  new  theory  of  colonial  administration  was 
applied  in  the  mandate  system  under  the  League  of  Nations.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  only  the  former  German  colonies  that  became 

*See  Asia’s  Captive  Colonies,  by  Philip  E.  Lilienthal  and  John  H.  Oakie, 
American  Council,  I.P.R.,  revised  edition,  1944.  48  pp. 
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mandates;  the  Allied  powers  kept  their  own  colonies  intact. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  o£  international  supervision  and  pro¬ 
gressive  advance  toward  self-government  was  adopted.  One 
mandated  country,  Iraq,  later  rose  out  of  the  “A”  class  mandate 
to  be  a  full  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  true  to  say,  however,  that  the  position  of  colonial  peoples 
remained  pretty  much  the  same  during  the  inter-war  period. 
Where  there  was  a  forward  movement,  it  was  leisurely  in  pace. 
The  United  States  had  definitely  committed  itself  to  independ¬ 
ence  for  the  Philippines  by  1946;  this  promise  at  least  had  a  dead¬ 
line.  Britain  had  introduced  a  new  constitution  for  India  in 
1937,  but  only  for  the  provinces;  the  federal  constitution  never 
went  into  effect.  The  rejection  of  the  Cripps  offer  in  1942  left 
a  deadlock  that  has  not  been  broken.  Among  the  smaller  British 
colonies  the  administration  varied  greatly.  People  close  to  British 
colonial  methods  contend  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  administration  over  the  past  years,  and  that  British 
standards  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  One  may 
concede  this,  and  yet  recognize  that  extreme  poverty  and  illiteracy 
exist  in  most  colonial  areas.  The  problem  is  how  to  improve 
the  health  and  living  conditions  of  the  population,  and  how  to 
assist  the  growth  of  self-government. 

CHANGES  NEEDED 

Without  trying  to  compare  various  colonial  administrations, 
there  are  two  points  that  need  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first 
concerns  the  people  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  They  must 
recognize  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  colonial  policy  they  have 
been  following  has  not  been  popular  in  the  outside  world.  It 
has  not  impressed  people  with  its  progressive  achievements.  It 
certainly  is  an  obstacle  to  easy  collaboration  with  the  United 
States,  to  look  no  further  abroad.  “British  imperialism  carries 
a  heritage  of  racial  distrust,”  wrote  Mr.  John  K.  Jessup  in  Life 
magazine,  and  though  he  favored  close  cooperation  with  Britain 
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he  warned  that  there  must  be  no  association  with  British  colonial 
policy  lest  America  should  “spring  a  leak”  in  her  “reservoir  of 
good-will.”  This  attitude  is  undoubtedly  widely  held,  and  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  cover  it  up. 

But  secondly,  the  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  United  States  should  be  looking  to  the  future 
rather  than  raking  over  the  past.  What  many  people  feel  is 
needed  is  some  agreement  on  the  principles  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  the  relations  between  dominant  powers  and  their  colonies  in 
the  future.  Such  principles,  if  they  are  to  harmonize  with  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals,  must  (i)  recognize  the  world  interest  in  the 
colonial  problem,  (2)  provide  reasonable  access  by  other  powers 
to  colonial  markets,  (3)  make  clear  the  obligation  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  power  to  raise  colonial  standards  of  living  and  develop 
self-governing  institutions  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  these  prin¬ 
ciples  were  applied,  it  would  follow  that  some  international 
agency  would  have  to  be  established  to  supervise  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration.  International  councils  would  be  created  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  special  areas.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
colonies  must  be  taken  away  from  their  present  administrators; 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  or  use  in  trying  to  displace  existing 
governments,  except  where  a  complete  transfer  of  sovereignty 
to  native  administrations  was  desirable. 

So  far  this  problem  has  scarcely  been  touched  upon  by  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Churchill’s  “what  we  have  we’ll  hold” 
speech  of  November  ii,  1942,  reawakened  old  suspicions  of 
British  policy.  If  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  are 
to  cooperate  on  a  constructive  colonial  policy  for  the  post-war 
world  more  leadership  will  have  to  be  forthcoming  than  is  in 
sight — and  the  principal  burden  would  seem  to  lie  on  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  nations,  which  have  the  greatest  responsibility  for 
dependent  peoples. 
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Acme 

above:  Field  Marshal  Jan  C.  Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa,  at 
Downing  Street  with  the  Churchills  and  Capt.  Smuts,  his  son. 

below:  Eamon  de  Valera,  Prime  Minister  of  "neutral"  Eire. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH,  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  A  WORLD  ASSOCIATION 


Because  this  pamphlet  is  dealing  primarily  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  their  special  relationships 
have  been  necessarily  separated  out  from  other  world  affairs  for 
discussion.  But  the  reader  will  have  noticed  how  impossible  this 
separation  really  is  in  practice.  The  great  issues  confronting  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  are  the  same 
great  issues  that  confront  other  countries — they  are  world  issues. 
Even  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  when  added 
together  in  the  closest  alliance  that  might  be  conceived — say,  for 
example,  in  a  “Union  Now”  as  proposed  by  Clarence  Streit — 
cannot  solve  all  their  own  problems,  let  alone  those  of  the  world. 
Britain  must  have  close  relations  with  Europe  and  with  Russia; 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  Pan-American  obligations 
and  to  her  Pacific  defenses.  What  to  do  with  a  defeated  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan  is  a  world  problem.  A  colonial  policy  involves 
relations  with  Africa  and  Asia.  Wherever  we  look  we  find 
a  world  pattern  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  or  cut  into  frac¬ 
tions,  even  though  special  problems  concern  some  regions  more 
than  others. 

How  do  we  harmonize  Commonwealth-American  relations 
with  world  affairs?  What  does  “cooperation”  mean  in  this  total 
picture?  The  answer  seems  clear.  Cooperation  between  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  United  States  can  he  realistic  and  useful  only 
if  it  fits  into  and  supports  a  policy  of  world  collaboration.  The 
terms  of  British-American  cooperation  must  be  capable  of  transla¬ 
tion  into  world  terms,  or  they  will  fail  to  bring  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

This  may  sound  like  a  large  order.  Plans  for  a  new  League 


of  Nations,  or  for  a  long-term  agreement  among  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  are  not  much  in  favor  yet.  Private  groups  may  sponsor 
them,  but  official  circles  among  the  Big  Four  powers — on  whom 
the  smaller  nations  wait — have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first 
principles  of  the  Moscow  and  Teheran  conferences.  These  agree¬ 
ments  to  collaborate  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  give  new 
hope  for  more  positive  action,  but  they  have  not  yet  created  new 
international  machinery  to  deal  with  general  political  as  well 
as  administrative  matters.  How  is  it  that  so  little  that  is 
definite  has  been  done  about  something  which  all  logic  and  ex¬ 
perience  point  to  as  necessary.^ 

OBSTACLES  TO  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  seem 
to  move  toward  a  more  permanent  world  alliance.  The  United 
States  was  not  a  member  of  the  old  League.  Russia  had  been 
but  was  expelled  after  her  attack  on  Finland.  The  British  Con¬ 
servatives,  who  still  predominate  in  the  British  government,  did 
not  support  the  former  League  with  any  zeal — to  put  it  mildly. 
Can  any  of  these  powers  be  relied  on  to  take  the  initiative  now.^ 
They  all  failed  to  stand  by  the  “general  international  organiza¬ 
tion”  from  1920  to  1939.  So  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of 
seeing  the  shadow  of  an  old  League  still  existing — for  many 
nations  still  pay  their  membership  dues  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  the  World  Court  as  well  as  to  the  ILO — while  officials 
and  private  groups  discuss  the  prospect  of  building  a  new  as¬ 
sociation  of  states. 

The  reluctance  to  admit  that  the  old  League  is  still  of  any 
value,  or  that  a  new  one  should  be  contemplated,  has  led  to  a 
new  theory  of  international  organization.  This  theory  holds  that 
the  best  way  to  advance  internationally  is  to  create  “functional 
organs”  for  special  tasks — like  a  Food  Commission,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  a  Pacific  Council  and  other  regional  councils,  a 
World  Development  Authority — and  then  to  let  these  separate 
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organs  work  for  a  while  until  they  “grow  together”  by  some 
mystical  process  into  a  general  world  association,  a  new  League 
of  Nations,  The  gradual  addition  of  various  pieces  of  machinery 
is  supposed  to  make  a  whole,  later  on. 

This  theory  has  one  great  advantage  which  present  govern¬ 
ments  like.  It  does  not  reduce  their  national  sovereignty,  their 
right  at  any  moment  to  “pull  out  from  under.”  Nobody  signs 
any  new  “covenant,”  or  gives  up  any  precious  sovereignty.  Com¬ 
mitments  are  on  such  a  limited  scale  that  they  are  politically 
easy.  The  big  problems  are  shelved  for  the  time  being. 

UNITED  NATIONS  MUST  WORK  NOW 

Yet  the  contrary  argument  surely  cannot  be  dismissed.  If  this 
war,  this  second  dreadful  experience  of  world  anarchy  and  of 
the  lack  of  world  collaboration,  does  not  lead  soon  to  a  new  gen¬ 
eral  alliance  of  all  states,  what  will.^  What  are  we  waiting  for.^ 
“Two  or  three  hundred  Pearl  Harbors  at  once,”  as  Adolf  Berle 
has  suggested?  And  is  it  likely  that  these  proposed  interna¬ 
tional  committees  with  limited  jurisdictions  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  own  tasks  with  success,  when  all  the  time  the 
various  governments  are  refusing  to  commit  themselves  on  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  international  policy?  Can  success  be  achieved  on  the 
administrative  level,  when  major  policy  is  not  laid  down  clearly 
by  a  joint  authority  representing  all  the  participating  powers? 

If  these  doubts  about  the  new  “functional”  approach  are  justi¬ 
fied,  then  the  common  people  of  the  United  Nations,  in  Russia 
and  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  Commonwealth  and  all 
other  countries,  have  a  genuine  interest  in  seeing  that  no  great 
powers  and  no  reactionary  groups  stand  in  the  way  of  a  new 
advance  on  the  League  front.  The  United  Nations  are  woefully 
lacking  in  any  machinery  for  working  out  a  common  political 
strategy  in  this  war.  The  small  powers  are  almost  totally  ex¬ 
cluded.  Decisions  taken  prior  to  the  Moscow  conference  in 
October  1943  seemed  to  reflect  merely  a  temporary  Anglo-Ameri- 
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can  accord,  with  Russia  sitting  dubiously  on  the  side-lines.  Mos¬ 
cow,  Cairo  and  Teheran  marked  a  new  step  forward,  but  they 
were  agreements  among  great  powers  only.  The  rest  of  the  world 
is  still  left  out.  At  Cairo  three  nations  alone  assumed  the  right 
to  dispose  of  all  Japan’s  colonies.  The  “Big  Four”  nucleus  will 
have  to  expand  rapidly  if  it  wants  to  grow  into  a  whole  and 
sound  body.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  four  great  powers  carving 
up  the  world  to  suit  themselves,  and  the  moral  force  of  their 
policy  will  not  be  very  evident  to  the  seventy-odd  other  nations 
which  make  up  the  world  community. 

EXISTING  MACHINERY 

Again,  consider  the  position  of  the  World  Court.  It  had  a 
magnificent  record  of  achievement:  it  stood  up  to  the  trials  of  the 
inter-war  period  better  than  had  been  hoped.  It  still  exists,  but 
it  does  not  function,  because  no  one  uses  it.  With  an  agreement 
between  •the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  it  could 
doubtless  be  restored  to  full  activity,  for  most  other  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  already  signatories  of  the  Court  statute.  If  this  is  not 
done,  then  either  the  world  must  try  to  get  along  without  this 
essentially  civilized  piece  of  machinery,  or  else  we  must  start  all 
over  again  to  build  a  new  one. 

Similarly,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  functioning  and  is  ready  to  be  brought  more 
fully  into  the  general  plans  of  the  United  Nations  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Its  various  departments  are  already  engaged  on  activities 
which  will  need  attention  by  some  international  body  in  the 
future.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  purpose  in  duplicating  any 
of  its  machinery.  There  would  seem  to  be  much  sense  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  more  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
than  it  is  at  present. 

In  brief,  there  are  useful  and  proven  international  institutions 
in  existence  now,  to  which  most  of  the  United  Nations  belong, 
and  which  are  nevertheless  unlinked  with  the  United  Nations 
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Trucks  carrying  supplies  on  the  Alcan  Highway,  which  links  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  Alaska  tor  war  operations  In  the  Pacific  and  peace-time 
development  of  the  U.S.-Canadlan  northwest. 
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Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  (seated,  left)  and  Quebec,  Canada,  were 
hosts  to  allied  military  conference  In  August  1943. 


organization.  What  is  needed  is  to  bring  the  two  sets  of  in¬ 
stitutions  together  as  parts  of  a  working  whole.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  have  an  interest  in  bringing  this 
about  if  they  are  serious  in  their  desire  to  establish  an  interna¬ 
tional  system  that  will  really  function. 

A  new  association  of  nations,  or  a  new  League,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  should  not  be  confused  with  a  “world  gov¬ 
ernment”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  To  create  a  world 
government  comparable  to  the  American  government  would 
require  global  elections  to  select  representatives  to  a  single  world 
legislature.  This  is  a  remote  dream,  however  much  sense  there 
may  be  in  it.  But  because  it  is  not  in  sight  is  no  reason  why  an 
international  organization  may  not  be  created  where  states  can 
discuss  common  interests  and  plan  to  provide  the  security  and 
welfare  that  all  need.  This  is  quite  possible;  in  part  the  United 
Nations  machinery  is  doing  just  that.  The  present  machinery 
is  full  of  gaps  and  holes,  however,  and  the  problem  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  United  States  face  is  how  to  round  out  the 
machinery  and  plug  up  the  holes. 

COMMON  MAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

We  have  heard  much  about  this  being  the  century  of  the 
common  man.  It  is  important  that  his  century  should  last  more 
than  a  few  years. 

It  seems  safe  to  assert  that  we  shall  have  no  democratic  and 
lasting  peace  unless  the  common  man  himself  takes  part  in  the 
struggle  for  its  creation.  If  he  leaves  it  all  to  others,  he  is  likely 
to  be  no  better  ofT  after  this  war  than  he  was  before.  The  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  are  making  a  better  world 
possible  through  victory,  but  it  is  the  masses  of  civilians  in 
our  democracies  who  control  the  governments  which  must 
make  the  important  decisions  at  the  peace  conference. 

The  common  man  makes  up  the  public  in  which  flow  the 
tides  of  “public  opinion.”  It  must  be  emphasized  that  public 
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opinion  will  play  a  strong  part  in  determining  the  kind  and 
direction  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Unless  there  is  a  public  demand  for 
international  collaboration,  governments  are  not  going  to  risk 
their  positions  by  venturing  upon  new  commitments  which  must 
necessarily  be  experimental.  The  personal  decisions  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  thus  become  a  factor  making  for  or  against  a  new  world 
order. 


LEADERSHIP  FROM  U.S.-COMMONWEALTH  UNITY 


In  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  there  are 
both  believers  and  unbelievers,  apostles  and  cynics,  in  so  far  as 
international  collaboration  is  concerned.  Neither  side  has  any 
monopoly  of  any  attitude.  Yet  few  can  doubt  that  underneath  all 
the  fears  and  suspicions  there  is  a  vast  body  of  opinion  which 
hopes  that  the  narrow  boundaries  to  our  thinking  will  be  over¬ 
come  and  that  the  broad  common  interests  of  humanity  in  peace 
and  welfare  will  find  expression  in  a  new  international  structure. 
If  the  Commonwealth  nations  and  the  United  States  give  lead¬ 


ership  to  those  aspirations,  then  the  likelihood  of  their  realiza¬ 
tion  is  enormously  increased.  The  contributions  to  democratic 
government  made  by  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  past 
have  been  mostly  on  the  domestic  plane;  now  the  challenge 
comes  to  match  these  past  achievements  by  a  new  advance  on  the 
international  level.  To  meet  that  challenge  will  require  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  statesmanship,  and  the  most  persistent  efiorts  from 
all  progressive  forces.  It  is  in  this  endeavor  that  we  may  perhaps 
find  the  ideal  and  the  aini,,..gfeat  ei^^uglTtOv^vercome  past  sus 
picions,  and  to  unite 


and  every  peace-lovi 
alliance. 


iwei%^^th^.  United  States 
’^amkjiQ^^kable  world 
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